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Soctety Page 


by Joan and Pearl Allred 


Characters 

VIOLET PEMBERTON, @ society editor 

JANICA REED, her assistant 

A BRIDE 

A Bripr’s MorHER 

Jimmy HaRPER, @ photographer 

BARBARA LAKE, @ career girl 

SALLY SUMNER, @ society girl 

Currron Dwyer, her fiancé 

Sertine: The society office of a news- 
paper. 

At Rise: VioLer and JANICA are sit- 
ting at their desks. JANICA is typing a 
story, while V1ioLET, engrossed in a 
telephone conversation, is taking notes 

5 ona pad. 

VioLeT (At telephone): Oh, yes. Yes, 
of course. Naturally you don’t want 
to cause any hurt feelings, so we 
won’t mention how many guests 
came. Or let’s just say “a few inti- 
mate friends’? — that way nobody 
can feel bad about being left out. 
Something like this: “Japanese lan- 
terns and masses of roses formed a 
gala summery setting when Dr. and 


Mrs. Howard Norbert entertained 
for a few intimate friends at their 
charming home on Hillcrest Heights 
last Thursday evening. The refresh- 
ment table, set in the garden, fea- 
tured a pink lace cloth over satin. . .” 
But we’ve been all over that, haven’t 
we? Yes...oh, yes, of course. We’ll 
give it a good place at the top of the 
personals. (During the last part of 
this conversation, a BRIDE and her 
MorHEeR have come in and stand 
waiting, upstage left. JANICA notices 
them after a moment and motions 
them downstage.) 

Janica: May I help you? 

Moruer: Are you the society editor? 
We were told to go to her. 

Janica: She’s busy at the telephone 
right now. I’m her assistant. Isit 
something I could take? 

Moruer (Suspiciously): Well — (She 
gropes through her purse and finally 
produces a small, dog-eared picture.) 
We wanted this put in the Sunday 
paper. 








Janica: I see. Won’t you sit down? 
(They sit, but only on the edges of their 
chairs.) Hmm. It’s a little dim, isn’t 
it? Is that the bride to the left 
there? 

Moru_er (Jnsulted): It’s not the bride- 
groom. 

Janica: Oh, yes. I can see, now. 
There’s the bridegroom sort of be- 
hind a basket of ferns. 

Brive: We had Verl’s cousin take the 
pictures. He does real nice work, 
but it was a little bit dark in the 
church. 


Janica: Are you the bride? Well, 


we'll see what the engravers can do 
with this, but I can’t promise it will 
be very clear. If you have the wed- 
ding information written down, I 
might as well look it over to see if it’s 
complete. (MorHER fumbles through 
purse again, and hands scrap of paper 


to Janica, who reads haltingly) “In 
one of the most gorgeous affairs of 
the season, Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Jesperson wish to announce the 
marriage of their daughter Florence 
Smith to Mr. Verl Gerber of this 
city.” (Furrows brow) 

Moruer: We want it put in just like 
that. Sometimes these articles come 
out in the paper full of mistakes, 
just because people went and changed 
them. 

Janica: Well, it’s just a little confus- 
ing. Is it Miss Florence Smith, or 
have you been married before? 

Brive: No, I — 

Moruer: No, this is the first time. 
That’s why we went all out for the 
wedding. It was real beautiful. 

Janica (Persisting): But if her name is 
Smith and yours is Jesperson — 


Moruer: J am the one that has been 
married before. Twice. (Primly) We 
don’t mention Florence’s first two 
fathers. They’re best forgot. Mr. 
Jesperson has been like a father to 
Florence, so put it down like that. 

Janica (Dubiously): Well, all right. 
(Makes pencil mark) I see you’ve left 
out the name of the bridegroom’s 
parents. 

Brive (Accusingly): See, Mother, I 
told you they’d want to know that. 
Moruer: Well, don’t come crying to 
me about it, Florence. It’s your own 
fault for not finding out things like 
that before Verl went off on his fish- 

ing trip. 

Brive (Near crying): Well, I can’t 
think of everything. 

JANICA (Curious in spite of herself): 
You mean he went off on a fishing 
trip right after his marriage? 

Moruer: Yes. He said he had to rest 
up from the wedding. Think hard, 
Florence. Try to remember if Ver! 
ever said anything. 

Brive: I know he must have men- 
tioned them, but it’s just slipped my 
mind. (Hopefully) He said he used to 
live in Nebraska. Do you know any 
Nebraska people? 

JANIcA: I’m afraid not. 

Moruer: Never mind. Just leave them 
out. 

Janica: I suppose we'll have to let it 
go. (Reads) “The happy couple 
stood in front of a fireplace; holding 
potted palms and lighted candles in 
branch candelabra.” Oh — I see, 
you mean, the fireplace was holding 
the palms and candelabra. Well — 
everything else seems to be here. 
(They rise, collect their belongings, 
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and turn to leave.) Oh, just a minute. Viouer: I like to see people happy. 


What’s this word here? 

MorHEeR (Peering): That’s what the 
bride’s bouquet was made of, Strepto- 
coccus. 

JANICA: Streptococcus? 

Moruer: Those real little white flow- 
ers, like wax. 

Janica (Relieved): Oh, you mean 
stephanotis. 

MornHer: That’s what I said. One of 
those fancy kinds of flowers. Hurry 
up, Florence. You’d stand here 
talking all day. (They go out. During 
the scene, VioLeT has busied herself 
with dialing numbers and getting the 
busy signal, thrusting pencils into her 
hair, typing short items, cutting and 
gluing papers.) 

VioLeT: Oh, my goodness, that makes 
twenty-four brides already this week. 
I can’t imagine where on earth we'll 
find the space to put them all. June 
is such a lovely, romantic month; 
but the brides keep us almost too 
busy to enjoy it. (Sighs) 

JanicA: Romantic! I think it’s hilari- 
ous — if it weren’t so pathetic. Next 
year by this time, all these starry- 
eyed little brides will be bogged down 
in a routine of dirty dishes and 
grumpy husbands, with dozens of 
screaming little children hanging to 
their skirts. (Shuddering) Not for 
me! 

VioteT: Now, Janica. You’ll come to 
it yourself. I’ve heard that kind of 
talk before. 

Jantca (Laughs): Oh, you’re impos- 
sible, Violet. You must have written 
up five thousand weddings since you 
joined this paper, and you can still 
get excited over an engagement. 


Especially young people, in June. 
It’s unnatural not to be in love in a 
month like this. (Thumbs through 
papers) How do you think this is 
going to be for the front page? (Holds 
up large sheet of paper) Pine View 
Lake in the background with that 
nice young Bob Turner helping 
Laurel Evans into the canoe. 


Janica: I thought you were using 


Millicent Walker in that picture. 
(Warningly) Her mama isn’t going 
to like this. Uh-uh! I hear she hand- 
picked Bob for her daughter long ago 
and she hasn’t let him out of her 
sight since he got home from Yale. 


VIOLET (With unexpected spirit): You’re 


telling me! But I just don’t care. 
Millicent’s had her share of the lime- 
light and I’m going to turn a little of 
it in Laurel’s direction. She’s a dear, 
sweet child and much more Bob’s 
type than Millicent. (Dreamily) Who 
knows? Pine View on a Sunday after- 
noon — all that scenery — nice boy 
— pretty girl — 


JANica: Violet, you’re incorrigible! I 


thought you always said marriages 
were made in heaven. Heaven, my 
eye! Someone should warn them up 
there they’ve sold out to a society 
editor. Aren’t you afraid to engineer 
romances in this high-handed way? 


Vio.eT: Not at all. (Serenely) I don’t 


believe in leaving these things up to 
chance. (She has been dialing during 
her last speech and as she speaks into 
the telephone her voice becomes ami- 
ably mellow. After the first few words 
her conversation is merely mono- 
syllabic with long pauses between 
“Yes” and “I see,” etc.) Hello, 








Ruby? This is Violet Pemberton. 
How are you? Oh, you have the lists 
all ready — fine! All the officers 
and new members. ... Go ahead... 
(Enter Jimmy, with a camera, tripod, 
and other photographic equipment. 
He deposits a pile of galley sheets on 
JANICA’s desk and perches beside 
them.) 

Jimmy: Just a few galley sheets, dar- 
ling. They’re not half pretty enough 
for you. I wish I could afford 
emeralds. 

Janica: They’re beautiful, Jimmy dear. 
Just the kind of galley sheets I’ve 
always wanted. But please — you’re 
sitting on a bride. (Pulls a story from 
under him) As you can plainly see, 
I’m simply surrounded with work 
this morning; so please don’t be 
charming and distract my mind. 
This is June, the season of love and 
romance and marriage — and nerv- 
ous breakdowns in the society de- 
partment. 


Jmmy: Now don’t start screaming be- 


fore you’re bit, as they say in the 
back room. I have no intention of 
being charming to you. In fact, Iam 
rushing to an important assignment 
right now. (Pats camera) But I had 
to stop off and contribute a little 
story for your Sunday page. 

Janica (Groaning): Not another wed- 
ding! 

Jmmmy: Just an engagement. Put a 
piece of paper in the typewriter, and 
I’ll dictate it. (She complies and he 
walks around to look over her shoulder, 
contemplatively) The season’s loveli- 
est and most radiant bride — 
Janica: Oh, stop. They all begin that 


way. 





Jimmy: You’re interrupting my train of 
thought. The season’s loveliest and 
most radiant bride (Pause) .. . will 
exchange her heart and hand near 
the end of the month. (Another pause 
while Janica types) Friends learn to- 
day of the engagement of Miss 
Janica Reed to James C. Harper, Jr. 
Announcement is made by parents 
of the bride-elect, Mr. and Mrs. — 
Hey — you’ve stopped typing! 

JaNnicaA: Oh, Jimmy, you _ lunatic! 
(Snatches paper from typewriter, 
crumples it, and throws it in waste- 
basket) You left out one important 
thing. Quote, ‘This announcement 
comes as a total surprise to Miss 
Reed, who has not yet said ‘yes’ ”’! 
Unquote. 

Jimmy: That’s a mere formality. But! 
guess you get that way working in a 
society office. I won’t let you stay 
here after we’re married. 

Janica: Jimmy. Jimmy, dear — 
please get this straight. I have no 
intention of becoming a bride this 
year. Or next year. Or maybe any 
year. 

Jimmy (Complaining): Why do you 
want to be so unreasonable? Why 
don’t you cooperate and be a good 
sport? J’m engaged. I feel extremely 
engaged. But there should be two 
of us. . 

Janica: The thing for you to do is go 
find some sweet young girl who hasn’t 
been over-exposed to love and youth 
and spring. (Makes a wry face, puls 
a fresh sheet of paper in the typewriter, 
and resumes work. The telephone 
rings and JIMMY answers.) 

Jimmy: Society. Yes... well, just a 
minute, madam, and I will see if ! 
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can help you. (7J'o Janica) She 
wants to know if there’s anything 
special the bridegroom’s father is 
supposed to do at the reception. 

Janica: Look it up in Emily Post, 
would you, Jimmy? I’m not going to 
make my deadline if I don’t rush. 
(Goes on typing while Jimmy thumbs 
through the book she has indicated.) 

Jimmy: Hello. Well, let’s see. It says 
right here that the bridegroom’s 
father can wander at will through 
the crowd. He doesn’t have to stand 
at the door, or pass the frappe, or 
anything like that. What do you 
know — (Surprised) It says, “Guests 
need not speak to him.” That’s 
what it says. . .. Yes, ma’am. 
You’re welcome. (Hangs up) How 
do you like that! Right here in 
Emily Post — guests need not speak 
to the poor cuss. (Thrusts book under 
JANIcA’s nose) Look there! 

Janica: Well, I didn’t write the book. 
Complain to Emily. 

Jimmy (Muttering and gathering up 
equipment): There’s some discrimi- 
nation some place. Getting the poor 
guy all dressed up in this rented 
tuxedo, and then nobody even talks 
to him. 

VioLET (Between telephone calls): Hello, 
Jimmy. How are you? 

Jimmy: Fine, sugar. Only I’m not 
gaining any ground with your assist- 
ant here. What she feels for me 
isn’t love! 

Janica (Primly): It’s a much more 
stable emotion, Jimmy. 

Jimmy: Don’t tell me. Let me guess. 
(With exaggerated innocence) Could 
it be friendship? 

Jantca: The lad’s precocious! 





VioLeT: Never mind, Jimmy. Friend- 
ship often blossoms into you-know- 
what. (Lowering her voice) Janica’s 
allergic to the word love. All my 
assistants get that way in June. 

Jimmy: Well, you work on it, Vi, 
honey; I trust you. You wanna 
know something in strict confidence? 
At heart I’m a rovin’ cowboy, but 
the unyielding little woman over 
there has done things to me. 

VIoLET (Amused): Like what, Jimmy? 

Jimmy: It used to be that nothing 
more than the whistle of a train 
would start me hitting the trail. 
Now I’m a changed man. All I can 
think of is a house and garden and 


the patter of little feet. Pathetic, 
isn’t it? 

Viotet (Laughing): June’s got you, 
too, Jimmy! 


Janica (Plaintively): Why don’t you 
just steal quietly away, Jimmy? I’ve 
got to concentrate on my hearts and 
flowers. 

Jimmy: I will if you'll give me one little 
kiss to sweeten my journey. 

Janica: The answer is “no’’! 

Jimmy: I was afraid not. Well, so long. 
(To Vio.eT) If you see me after a 
while minus a scalp, it’ll be on ac- 
count of I kept one of your society 
dames waiting to get her picture 
took. (Waves and saunters out sing- 
ing & la Roy Rogers, ‘Friendship, 
jest a perfect blendship’’) 

Viotet: That Jimmy is the cutest 
thing. There’s something about 
him — 

JANIcA (Absently): What? 

Viouet: Oh, I don’t know. Maybe it’s 

the way his hair grows or the way he 

sort of lopes when he walks. He 








makes me think of somebody I knew 
once (A pause) A long time ago, of 
course. He didn’t believe in careers 
for women, either. But I was de- 
termined I’d prove I could resist 
him. (Dryly) I did. 

Janica: And a good thing, too. If 
you’d married him, by now you’d be 
one of these frustrated housewives 
with nothing to do but call the so- 
ciety editor and complain because 
your bridge club got a small head- 
line instead of a big one. Or else 
you'd be home tending the children 
while your husband went off on a 
fishing trip. 

Vio.et: I wonder. 

JaNicA: Well, you heard the new Mrs. 
Gerber, didn’t you? Instead of all 
that, here you are: a happy, well- 
balanced individual, able to do what 
you want with your own money — 
go where you want to — nobody to 
tie you down. 

VioutetT: Nobody at all. 
you’re right about that. 

JaNnica: Well, that’s for me — the free 
life. I’m not going to let senti- 
mentality lead me into any traps. 

Vio.eT: How old are you, Janica? 

Janica: Twenty-one. Old enough to 
know a good lesson when I see one — 
and this department is full of good 
object lessons. (Telephone rings and 
she answers.) Hello. Society. (Long 
pause) Is it an article we already 
have, Mrs. Snively? (She says the 
name with a short “7” as in “snivel’’) 
Oh, I’m sorry. Snively — long “1.” 
You’d just like a correction? All 
right; I’ll make a note of it. (Talking 
as she writes) ‘“Miss Lulu Snively will 

marry David H. Butler on the eve- 


Yes, Janica, 





ning of June 21.” That is instead of 

“Miss Lulu Snively will marry J. G. 

Welthorpe.” Right? Oh, that’s 

quite all right. It’s no trouble. ... 

Well, every girl has a right to change 

her mind. Goodbye, Mrs. Snively, 

(Hangs up) Ya-ay, Butler! 

VioLeT (Gathering up papers): Jannie 
dear, will you hold the fort for a few 
minutes? I’m expecting Barbara 
Lake. 

Janica: Oh, is Barbara back in town? 

VioueT: Yes. Just yesterday. If you'll 
ask her to wait — (Rummaging) 
Now where did I put those proofs? 
Here they are. (Pauses and looks at 
watch) And there’s something else. 
Oh, dear, I’m afraid I’ve made a 
terrible faux pas — 

Janica: What’s the matter? 

VioteT: Well, you see, I completely 
forgot that Sally Ann Sumner and 
her fiancé are due here any minute 
now to give me the plans for the 
wedding. It could be awkward. 

Janica: How do you mean? I could 
take Barbara on till you’re through. 
We could go into the old hidey-hole 
over there and — 

VioLeT: That’s not the point. Maybe 
you didn’t know, but Clifton Dwyer, 
Sally’s fiancé, used to be engaged — 
or so everyone thought — to Barbara 
before she went East to study 
music, and they say she never got 
over him. 

JANIcA: Probably a lot of nonsense. A 
girl with Barbara’s talent wouldn’t 
be satisfied just settling down to 
being a housewife. 

VioLET: Don’t be too sure. If ever | 
saw two people simply made for 

each other, it’s Cliff and Barbara. 
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Janica: Oh — oh. Here we go again. 
Arranged in heaven, I suppose. 

VioLET: I mean it. Here’s Cliff Dwyer 
within a year of his Ph.D., and you 
watch — if he marries Sally Sumner 
he’ll never make it. 

JanicA: Why not? The guy sounds 
namby-pamby to me. 

VioLET: No, you don’t understand. I 
hate to sound catty, but Sally 
Sumner’s a spoiled brat and she only 
wanted Clifton Dwyer because he 
was a change from the Country Club 
set, and must have been a little 
harder to get than most. Sally a pro- 
fessor’s wife! The whole idea’s 
fantastic. 

JANIcA: Even so, what are you going 
to do about it? 

VioLet (Deflated): Write the wedding 
up pretty, I suppose. But my 
heart’s not in it. All that girl wants 
is novelty. And Cliff’s a novelty. 

JANICA: Well, she’ll soon find out that 
marriage is no novelty. Anyway, 
it’s their affair, not ours. 

VioLeT (Sighing): I suppose you’re 
right. The announcement’s prac- 
tically in the paper. If Barbara had 
only come home sooner. (Regret- 
fully) I’m afraid it’s too late now to 
do anything. 

JANIcA (Suspiciously): Violet Pember- 
ton! I believe you deliberately 
planned this meeting. Faux pas, 
indeed! 

Viotet (Innocently): Oh, no. I swear 
it’s pure coincidence. (Looks at 
watch) But if they do just sort of — 
well, happen to run into each other 
here, be a lamb and use your tact, 
won’t you? (Goes out) 

Janica: Tact, she says! (Runs hand 


through her hair and goes to water 
cooler for drink. As she stands, back 
to main door, BARBARA LAKE enters. 
She extends hand cordially as JANICA 
turns and speaks.) Barbara! How 
wonderful you look! 

BarBARA: If I do, it’s because I’ve 
just had my first vacation in three 
years. (Laughingly) But now it’s 
back to the salt mines. 

Janica: I’ve heard about your opening 
a music studio. 

BARBARA: Yes, keep your fingers 
crossed for me, will you? Is Violet 
about? She was going to do an item 
for me — “Local girl makes good” — 
that sort of thing. 

Janica: She'll be back soon. Won’t 
you sit down? (Begins straightening 
desk and speaks with mock resignation) 
Brides! June brides! 

BARBARA: Sounds like battle fatigue. 

Janica: Worse than that. 

BarBarRa: Anybody I know taking the 
fatal step? 

JANICA: Well, let me see. Margaret 
Blaine — did you know her? And 
Patricia Lester — of course you’ve 
heard that the big splurge next week 
is the Sumner doings. Sally Ann and 
Clifton Dwyer. (She watches Bar- 
BARA Closely.) 

BarBaRa: Oh. (There is an uncomfort- 
able pause.) I didn’t know it was 
that — that final. I used to know 
him — but of course that was over 
long ago. Just a high school ro- 
mance. (Slowly) I suppose she’s 
awfully pretty? 

Janica: Her picture’s around some- 
where. (Finds it and hands it to 
BaRBARA who studies it) You may 
even see her in the flesh. (Wanting 





to warn BaRBARA) She’s due here 
any time now, Violet tells me. 

BarBara (Hasiily): Oh, in that case I 
think I really should go and come 
back another time, don’t you? (Gets 
up as VIOLET enters) 

Vioter (Cordially): Barbara Lake! 
(Seizing on to her) Come right over 
here and tell me all about yourself. 
We’re quite excited about your new 
venture and I’m giving you a good 
spot in Sunday’s paper even if I have 
to throw out a bride to do it. 

JANICA: Don’t you believe her, Bar- 
bara. If anyone threw out a bridal 
picture around here it’d have to be 
over Vi’s dead body. 

Viotet (Laughing): I suppose I am a 
little touchy about them. Now, 
let’s see — I have some of the facts 
already — a year in Paris — 

BarsBara: Let’s not make it sound too 


dashing. People might expect too 
much. 


VioLeT: Don’t you worry. We'll have 
Jimmy do a picture of you at the 
piano — that sort of thing. And now, 
if you don’t mind, I’m taking you 
into the “hidey-hole’ — _ that’s 
what we lovingly call our inner 
office — and we can plan the cam- 
paign. 

BarsBara (As they leave): You’re mak- 
ing it sound frightfully impressive. 
(Voices are heard outside the main 
door and there is the sound of a drop- 
ping package, accompanied by an 
exclamation. JANICA stops writing to 
listen. After a moment a tired young 
man, laden with parcels, and a de- 
cidedly chic young woman appear.) 

Sat.y: Mother’s not going to like your 
dropping that perfume. 


Currron: Well, your mother’s not 
going to like me, period. She never 
has. (He walks to Janica’s waste- 
basket and drops crumpled paper and 
broken bottles into it, and smiles at 
Janica.) I’m afraid I’m the bull in 
the china closet all right, but there’s 
no use crying over spilt Chanel. 

JANICA (Getting up and reaching for 
some of his parcels): May I? (Begins 
helping him unload them onto a chair) 

Currron (Moving tired shoulders and 
grinning): The bridegroom shop- 
peth! Thanks. 

Janica (Amused): Sounds like some- 
thing out of Eugene O’Neill, doesn’t 
it? Won’t you both sit down? 
Violet will be with you right away. 

Satty (Peevishly): You sit down, 
Clifton, if you want to... I don’t 
like to be kept waiting, Miss — it ts 
Miss Reed, isn’t it? 

JANiIcA: That’s right. Janica Reed. 

Satty: After all, this wedding is 
Violet’s big story and if she can’t 
keep appointments I’ll just have to 
leave her some lists or something and 
let her make the best of it. I have 
them with me... . That’s funny. | 
haven’t my handbag. 

Cuirton (Wearily): Probably in that 
booth where I warned you not to 
leave it. 

Say: Be a love, Clifton, and run out 
and get it for me. (Jo Janica) It’s 
only next door. (She takes a chair by 
desk as she speaks. CLIFTON raises 
his eyebrows, shrugs a little, and gets 
wearily to his feet and goes out.) 

JANICA (Sweetly): It must be nice to 
have someone go about with you to 
take care of all these last minute de- 
tails. So few men are that way. 
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SALLY (Also sweetly): Oh, do you think 
so? I find most of them quite — 
shall we say — tractable? 

JaNica: You’re lucky. 

Sauuy: You might look at it that way. 
Oddly enough, it’s the men I’ve gone 
around with who usually describe 
themselves as — lucky. 

Jantca: I see. (Irritated in spite of her- 
self) I’ve been hearing nice things 
about your fiancé — his work in 
science. He’s getting close to the 
Ph.D. now, isn’t he? 

Sau.y: Oh, that. No he’s not close at 
all. He has fully a year to go. A 
year too long. Even if he finishes 
what has he got? 

Janica: I always thought a Ph.D. 
and a college professorship were 
rather nice, myself. 

Sau.y: It might satisfy some. Can you 
see me as the wife of an impover- 
ished professor? 

JantcA: Frankly, no. Nor any other 
kind. Forgive my curiosity, but why 
are you marrying one? 

Satty: As long as I’m unburdening 
myself I might as well tell you I have 
a strong idea Clifton will change his 
vocation — for me. Dad’s going to 
offer him an executive post in 
Sumner Bottling Works, Inc. — 
and I imagine he’ll accept. 

Jantca (Amazed): You mean after all 
these years of working for some- 
thing he loves he’d change over — 
just like that? 

Sauty: I told you I always found men 
(Pausing just perceptibly, with down- 
cast eyes) tractable. (Telephone 
rings, and as JANICA answers, SALLY 
picks up newspaper from desk) 

Janica: Society. Oh, yes. Just a mo- 


ment, Mrs. Cartwright. The an- 
nual breakfast. . . . I understand. 
The Country Club Thursday, one 
o’clock. . . . Just a brief notice now 
and the story later.... Yes.... 
You’re quite welcome, I’m sure. 
(During last part of Jantca’s tele- 
phone conversation VioLeT and Bar- 
BARA emerge from the inner room.) 

VIOLET: I’ll let you know, dear. Either 
Alex or Jimmy will do a good job on 
pictures of the interior — 

BaRBARA: You’ve been awfully sweet. 
This ought to give my enterprise a 
real shot in the arm. I can’t thank 
you enough. Now I’ll run along. 

ViouET: No, wait. (Putting a restrain- 
ing hand on her arm while she greets 
Satty) Sally, how are you? 

Sautxy: A little shopworn at the mo- 
ment. 

VioueT (Cordially): Do you two know 
each other? Sally Sumner — 
Barbara Lake. (They murmur 
politely and Vio.eT goes on) Miss 
Lake’s setting up a music studio 
here in town. 

Sauiy (Bored): How nice. (CuiIrron 
appears carrying Sauuy’s handbag 
which he hands to her.) 

Currron: They found it under the 
table. 

VioteT: How are you, Cliff? You re- 
member Barbara Lake? 

Cuirton (With genuine pleasure): Barb 
— it’s you! (Clasping her hand) 

Barbara (A little shakily): I didn’t ex- 
pect to see you here. 

Currton: It’s not my natural habitat. 
Sally — you must have known Barb. 
You were both at Westover. 

Say (Sweetly): I think Miss Lake was 
a little before my time. 








BarBaRA: Eons, I imagine. Westover 
is part of my long ago past. My 
dead past. 

Vio.et (Briskly): Sally dear, I’ve kept 
you waiting long enough. Will you 
all excuse us if we retreat to the 
hole? 

Currton: The hole? 

Janica: The hidey-hole — short for 
the black hole of Calcutta. It’s 
where we go to escape our public 
when the deadline’s close. 

VioLetT (Beaming): We’ll not be long. 
(She has been gathering up a few odds 
and ends to take with her.) Oh, a — 
(She ts obviously trying to think what 
to do with JANica in order to leave the 
coast clear for BARBARA and CLIFTON) 
Jannie, be a love and bring in that 
lay-out. We’ll consult together. We 
can hear the telephone in there. 

Janica (On to her): O.K., but it’ll be a 
squeeze. (7'o BARBARA and CLIFTON) 
The hole was originally designed for 
the city editor’s clothes closet. 

VioLeT: Barbara, you might be think- 
ing whom you’d like to have pour at 
your opening. Mrs. Porter’s a dear— 
always so nice about the arts — but 
you be thinking and we'll get every- 
thing down while you’re here. (Exits, 
pushing Janica ahead of her before 
she can protest) 

Currron (Uncertainly): We might as 
well sit down since we have to wait. 

BarBaRA: I suppose so. (He holds 
chair for her and then sits beside her.) 

Currron: It’s been a long time, Barb. 

BarBarRa (Formally): Yes, hasn’t it? 

Cuirron (After a pause): I don’t think 
you’ve changed at all since the last 
time I saw you. 

BarBara (Lightly): How disappointed 


my father would be to hear you say 
that — after all the money and 
hopes he’s lavished on me the past 
years! The least he could expect 
would be that old friends would 
stand back in amazement. 
CuirTon: Old friends. Yes, I suppose 
we are. Only it sounded a little 


strange. 

BARBARA (Getting back to safe ground): 
I’ve been hearing interesting things 
about your research. Fancy getting 
into Scientific Monthly. 

Currton (Pleased): You saw that? I 

many women who 


don’t know 
bother. 

BarBARA: I daresay I’ll soon be saying 
I knew him when! 

Currron (Suddenly serious): 
what, for instance? 

Barsara: Oh, lots of things. The day 
when he first discovered those lines 
from Bertrand Russell, for one. You 
brought the book to lab, remember? 
I learned some of it by heart. (She 
clasps her hands and recites) “‘Mathe- 
matics, rightly viewed, possesses not 
only truth but supreme beauty — a 
beauty cold and austere, like that of 
sculpture, without appeal to any 
part of our weaker nature, without 
the gorgeous trappings of painting 
or music,” — let me think — 

Currton (Picking it up): “ — yet 
sublimely pure, and capable of a 
stern perfection such as only the 
greatest art can show.” 

BARBARA (Continuing): “The true 
spirit of delight, the exultation, the 
sense of being more than man, which 
is the touchstone of the highest ex- 
cellence is to be found in mathe- 
matics as surely as in poetry.’ 
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Currron: Funny. I never think of 
those lines that I don’t recall the 
way you looked that winter after- 
noon in the half-dark lab, with the 
Bunsen burner making a little glim- 
mer of light on your face — 

BARBARA (Agitated): Cliff — please — 
(She gets up and tries to speak lightly, 
but does not look at him.) Bride- 
grooms are supposed to look for- 
ward — not back. 

Cuirron (Standing): I guess you’re 
right. (VioLET and SALLY emerge 
from the “‘hole.’’) 

VioLeT: That’s that, then. Just one 
more thing, Sally. I’m so disorgan- 
ized — Your bridesmaids — 

Satty (Looking into purse): I’ve the 
list right here somewhere. (Enter 
Jimmy. He saunters in, whistling be- 
tween his teeth, and pauses at VIOLET’s 
desk.) 

Jimmy: I got the pictures O.K.; all ex- 
cept for the one with your pal Mrs. 
Andrew J. Plympton of the Plymp- 
ton-Plymptons. She said to tell you 
she was so sorry, but she has a case 
of hives that made her look like a 
blimp. She got them from excite- 
ment. Today she made a hole-in- 
one at the bridge tournament. 

VioteT: Oh, the poor thing. Well, 
what'll we do now? I know — maybe 
we could get the art department to 
air-brush in some silhouettes for 
that empty space. Oh, Sally, have 
you met Jimmy? 

Sauty (Turning on her charm): I cer- 
tainly have. He’s my favorite 
photographer. I don’t know anyone 
else that has his finesse unless it’s 
Michael. Hollywood, you know. 

Jimmy: Hear, hear! (JANICA comes out 
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of inner room bearing papers in wire 
basket in time to hear the last of 
Sauiy’s remark.) You hear that, 
Janica? Me and this Michael of 
Hollywood are just like that. (Holds 
up two fingers.) 

Janica: You shouldn’t spoil him, Miss 
Sumner. He’s conceited enough al- 
ready. 

Jimmy (7'o Sauiy, who is smiling at 
him): You see? I’m not appreciated 
around here. I’m leaving. (Gather- 
ing up equipment) 

SatLy (Laying a hand gently on his 
arm): Jimmy, would it be possible — 
do you suppose I could see how the 
garden tea turned out? 

Jimmy: Not yet. I’m sorry — they’re 
not developed yet. I’m going to 
work on them right now. 

Satty: You are! (Eagerly) Could I 
watch? I’ve always wanted to see 
inside a dark room. 

Jimmy (Quickly): You wouldn’t like it, 
believe me. It’s just well — dark, 
with noises of water dripping. And 
a good healthy stink of chemicals. 
I’ll show you the pictures tomorrow. 

SautLy (Pouting): Wait — don’t go. 
(Looking up at him) I’m not used to 
having men say no to me, Jimmy. 
(JANICA gives her a withering look and 
bangs down a paper weight.) 

Jimmy (Grinning in Janica’s direc- 
tion): And I’m not used to having 
my art admired like this, either. But 
you see, Sally, that dark room is 
strictly bachelor’s quarters, and 
there’s only room for one bachelor 
at a time, at that. 

SautLy: You can’t scare me, Jimmy. 
I’m coming with you. 

CuiFTon: Just a minute, Sally. We’re— 











Sauty (Cutting him off): Oh, don’t be 
stuffy, Clifton. I won’t be long. 
You wait right here. (Ezits.) 

BaRBARA (Looks at Ciirron as if 
questioning whether he will accept 
such treatment. As he picks up a 
newspaper and resigns himself to 
wait, she crosses to VIOLET’s desk): I 
don’t know how I can thank you, 
Violet. This publicity is just what 
we need. I’ll see you again soon, I 
hope — and you, Janica — 

Vio.et (Abruptly): Oh, Barbara — 

BarBaRa: Yes? 

VioLEeT: I was wondering, my dear — 
I know you’re busy. But the 
thought just struck me — could you 
spare a few minutes more? I’d like 
a silhouette to go with the photos on 
the front page, and you have such a 
nice profile. 

BarBARA (Hesitating): You mean — 
right now? 

VioteT: If Alex is free, I certainly 

would appreciate it. (Picks up re- 

ceiver) Photography, please. 

Hello, Alex? Would you have time 

to take a quick shot for me there in 

the studio? One of our pictures 
failed, and we’ve got space for a little 
art work... . Well, in keeping with 
the theme of midsummer evenings, 
it would be nice to have a silhouette 
of two heads, with a few stars 
montaged around —a man and a girl. 

Looking as if they were about to — 

well, heads close together, you know. 

Rather romantic. .. . Five minutes? 

(To Barpara) Just five minutes? 

(BARBARA nods.) Thanks, Alex. 

(Her expression is one of great self- 

satisfaction as she hangs up. She 

glances almost slyly toward BARBARA 
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and CLIFTON, who are conversing in a 

polite undertone, then goes back to 
work.) 

Cuirton: It zs getting late. I guess I 
should really — (Gets up and goes 
out. Sounds of his knocking on dark 
room door can be heard as he calls) 
Sally! You’re going to miss your 
mother if you don’t hurry. 

Satty (Muffled): Don’t bother me 
right now, please. I can’t possibly 
come out. ‘The film’s developing. 
(CiiFTon re-enters, looking quietly 
angry.) 

BARBARA: She’s very enthusiastic about 
learning new things, isn’t she? 

Currron (Grimly): She is. 

BARBARA: Well, at least she’ll never 
let you stagnate, Cliff. She’ll prob- 
ably keep you from turning into one 
of these ivory-tower professors. 

Currton (Wryly): She’ll probably go 
farther than that and keep me from 
turning into any professor at all. 

BARBARA: Well, now’s the time to find 
out. 

Currron: Now or never. 

BarBARA (Quickly): I didn’t mean it 
like that — just, now’s the time to 
find out whether you want to go on 
teaching, or not. That’s what I 
meant. 

Currron (Jmpulsively): It seems we 
both have a few stray minutes. 
Would you care to squander them 
with me having a long, cold drink? 

BarBARA: Well — if we have time — 
Violet? 

Viotet (She has been delightedly eaves- 
dropping): Go ahead, dear. There’s 
no hurry. (BARBARA and CLIFTON 
exit.) 

JANIcA: Violet Pemberton! 
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shouldn’t be ashamed of yourself! 
VioLEeT (Amazed): Ashamed of myself? 
Why? 
Janica: If I ever saw anybody simply 
run herself ragged with match- 


making schemes! And here one of 
the couple is practically married. 

VioteTt (Firmly): Not until next 
Wednesday evening. Until then, 
all’s fair. 

JantcaA: What I don’t understand is 
why you should care so much. You 
never get any thanks for your pains. 

VioteT: I have to care. I have to care 
about other people’s weddings be- 
cause I’ll never have one of my own. 
(Suddenly) What do you think I'll 
do tonight when I get home, Janica? 

Janica (Surprised): Why, I don’t 
know. Anything you want to, I 
guess. 

VioteT: Did it ever occur to you that 
a whole lifetime of planning little 
things to amuse yourself could get 
monotonous? (Pause) I don’t know 
whether I can make you understand 
about this — but sometimes after 
I’m through here at the office, and I 
stand outside my door with the 
apartment key ready to open it — 
I think, what if I should find the 
living room all messed up — toys on 
the floor — a coat thrown on the 
couch — maybe model airplanes 
perched around on the lamps. And 
somebody there to hurry me into 
getting dinner ready. Isn’t it silly? 
That seems like the most wonderful 
thing in the world. Then I open the 
door. It’s all so neat; just the way I 
left it. So quiet. Once I thought I’d 
like it that way. (More briskly, with 
a smile) Ideas are bound to change, 


though, as you get older. Now I 
guess I’ve turned into a sentimental- 
ist. I’ve lost my sense of perspective. 

JanicaA (Subdued): I don’t know, 
Violet. I guess I never thought of it 
just that way. 

VIOLET (Brightly): But you’rea stronger 
personality than I was at your age, 
Janica. Maybe you'll be able to 
make your own life work out exactly 
as you expect. Maybe you'll be too 
sensible to be lonely. 

JANIcA (Desperately): It’s just seeing 
the foolishness — the futility — of 
most of these little weddings, Violet. 
It’s just looking ahead and realizing 
what the marriages will be like next 
year or the year after. Common — 
tiresome — nothing left of all the 
plans. 

Vio.et: But it’s the people, Janica, not 
the marriages. If you’re going to be 
common and tiresome and bored, 
you can do it just as well alone. 

JANicA: Oh, I guess you’re right. I 
just wish I knew. (Sits perplexed and 
wondering for a moment; nibbles a 
fingernail, and glances unhappily in 
the direction of the dark room. The 
telephone rings.) Society. Oh, Mrs. 
Sniv — I mean Snively, it’s you. 
Yes, I remember the article. No, I 
haven’t made the correction yet. 
Now let’s see —- How do we stand? 
Who is your daughter engaged to 
this time? . . . J. G. Welthorpe? 
Well, that straightens us out again, 
then. We'll just let the story go as 
we sent it out in the first place. ... 
Yes, I understand. Young girls are 
a little fickle that way. . . . It’s quite 
all right. (Hangs up) Yay, Wel- 
thorpe! He finally came out on top. 














































(Crumples up the correction note. 
Enter BARBARA and CuiFTon. He 
goes directly across stage, exits, and 
can be heard once more knocking on 
the dark room door. BARBARA seats 


herself right.) 
BaRBARA: Is the photographer ready 
yet? 


Vio.eT: Alex hasn’t called me yet, but 
I imagine he won’t be more than a 
minute longer. 

CuiFToNn (Offstage): Sally! Are you 
coming? 

Sau.y: Go away, Clifton. Go sit down 
a minute. (Re-enter CLIFTON with an 
expressionless face but a purposeful 
step. He picks up some of SAuuy’s 
packages and one drops with a clink, 
as of botiles breaking. He picks it up 
and throws it with an angry gesture 
into the wastebasket.) 

Currron: The rest of the beauty treat- 
ment, I suppose. (He makes a sud- 
den decision and puts down the rest of 
the packages where he found them, 
brushes his hands together with a 
gesture of finality. Reaches for his 
hat.) I’m through being a boy scout 
for today. (Turning to the others) 
It’s been pleasant seeing you — and 
thanks for everything, Barb. 

Vio.er (Taking the plunge): Cliff — I 
know this is imposing on you ter- 
ribly, but I’m having an emergency. 
Could you wait just a few minutes 
and let Alex take your silhouette 
with Barbara’s? (Cajolingly) I 
don’t think there’s another good- 
looking man in the building at this 



















hour — except Jimmy — and 
(Wickedly) he seems to be quite 
busy. 





Currron (Dubiously): Oh, I don’t 





know, Violet. What’s it for? 


VIOLET: Just a little art work for a 


week from Sunday’s front page. 


BarBARA (Being a good sport): Oh, 


come on, Cliff. Be a little art work 
with me. 


Currtron: Well all right, all right. The 


afternoon’s shot, anyway. 


VioLeT (Almost purring): Thank you 


so much. (Picks up receiver) Pho- 
tography, please. . . . Alex, aren’t 
you almost ready? Yes, they’re 
both here. I'll send them right in. 
(To BARBARA and CuiFTon) Three 
doors to your right, just down the 
hall. It’ll be quite painless, really. 
(They exit, and she sits smiling to her- 
self a moment as she raps with her 
nails on the desk top.) And don’t you 
say a word, Janica. 


Janica: I won’t. Not a word. (Begins 


to gather photographs from her wire 
basket and put them in large envelope) 
Well, almost the end of another 
crazy day. I’ll dispatch these little 
brides, here, to the engravers, and 
that should just about finish up. 
(Glances furtively toward the dark 
room) 


VioLetT: I’m still swamped, but I’m 


going to have to leave everything on 
my desk and run. 


JANICcA: Party tonight? 
Vio.et: No, a band concert. Somehow 


I can’t seem to work up much en- 
thusiasm. Just tired, I guess. (Takes 
purse and gloves from bottom desk 
drawer) Don’t you stay too long, 
Jannie. We've turned out enough 
copy to keep them busy in the com- 
posing room. (Ready to leave) Oh, on 
second thought — if you don’t mind, 
I would like you to stay just long 
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enough to give Jimmy a message 
forme. I — 

JanicA: The thing I like about you, 
pet, is that you’re never transparent. 
You’ve done your share of good 
deeds today without working on me. 
[ love you dearly, but I won’t let 
you trick me. Just as soon as I get 
in the clear I’m leaving, and Jimmy 
Lucky-boy Harper can — (Enter 
SALLY, followed by Jimmy, rolling his 
sleeves down) 

Juumy: Who’s lucky? 

Janica: Ask Miss Sumner. 
tell you. 

Sauty: It must be Miss Reed’s idea of 
humor. (Jntimately, to Jimmy) It’s 
been a wonderful little interlude, 
Jimmy. (Suddenly conscious of 
others’ absence) Where’s everybody? 
Whatever’s happened to Clifton? 

JANICA: He left quite a while ago. 

Sauuy: Left? Just went? 

VIOLET (Airily, putting on her hat): Just 
went. 

Sauiy: Didn’t he say anything? Leave 
any message for me? 

ViotetT: No. Not anything I can re- 
call. 

SaLiy (Shrill): Well, of all the — And 
he didn’t even bother to help me get 
these packages home. 

JaNicA: They’re not always com- 
pletely — tractable, are they? 
(SALLY gives her a “look.”) Don’t 
forget your purse. 

Sanity: Oh. (Goes back and retrieves it 
from the chair. To VIOLET, tn @ voice 
with an edge to it) I think you’d bet- 
ter hold all this up awhile. I may 
have to teach someone a little lesson. 
(Warmly, to Jimmy) Jimmy dear, I 
might have time on my hands and 


She can 


I’d love some lessons in photog- 
raphy. How about it? 

Jimmy: Oh, sure. Any time. 

Sau.y (In a meaningful voice): You’ve 
been so terribly nice. . . . I’ll go along 
with you, Violet. (Coldly, to JANica) 
I’ll have Mr. Dwyer pick these up. 

JANICA (Sweetly but pointedly): I won- 
der! (VioLEer and SALLY go out.) 

Jimmy (Sitting on Vio.LET’s desk): 
There goes a girl who should be put 
in cold storage for about a hundred 
and fifty years. 

JANIcA (Coldly, typing fast): I don’t 
know. She seems to do pretty well. 
Jimmy (Reminiscently): Well, along 
certain lines — certain lines. (Con- 
versationally) That seems like quite 
a@ nice guy she snagged. (JANICA 
pointedly says nothing, typing briskly 
and keeping her eyes on her copy.) 
Now, listen — you’re not that busy. 

JANica: You are probably not the best 
judge in the world of what it means 
to be busy. 

Jimmy: What do you mean by that? 

JANIcA: Just that J don’t have time to 
entertain friends during working 
hours. Give them little lessons on 
how to be a society assistant. It 
would be pleasant, but we can’t all 
have those privileges. 

Jimmy (Laughing and coming over): 


Janica, baby, you’re jealous. Give 
me a kiss. 
JANICA (Furious): Jealous? Of her? 


That’s the funniest thing I ever 
heard. (Turns her head away) 
Jimmy: All right. You're not jealous. 
You're just cross because she spent 
a half hour or so in the dark room 
with me. Let me put your troubled 
little mind at ease. I did not invite 
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her. She pursued me. She thinks 
I’m cute. 

Janica (With sarcasm): “Oh, Jimmy, 
you’ve been so-o nice. Let’s have 
some more lovely little interludes, 
shall we?” I certainly don’t care 
whether she comes back or not. I 
just don’t want you to think I’m 
being taken in by your innocent 
attitude. (Jerks paper out of the 
typewriter and rolls in a new sheet) 

Jimmy: You’re being childish and silly 
now, and in a few minutes you'll be 
ashamed. 

Janica: Ashamed! I’m certainly not 
the one that makes dates with other 
people’s fiancés in dark rooms! 

Jimmy (Aroused): All right, Janica. 
Have it your own way. But let me 
make one thing clear. I take just 
as much interest, just as much pride, 
in my work as anybody around here. 
I couldn’t help what happened this 
afternoon. But there is a sign on my 
door — it says in big black letters, 
No Admittance. That means her — 
you — everybody. Just in case any- 
body wants to come and visit, you 
can quote me in those two words. 

Janica: I doubt that anybody will ask 
me. 

Jimmy: And speaking of signs marked 
No Admittance, how about that 
one you carry around with you? 

Janica (Startled): What do you mean? 

Jimmy: As long as I can remember, 
you’ve had it hanging on your heart. 
Big black letters. And you keep the 
rule pretty well enforced. Unfor- 
tunately, I can’t seem to catch you 
off guard and rush in, like Sally 
rushed into the dark room today. 

Janica (Looking away): I’m sorry. 
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Jrumy: It’s O.K. Rules of the manage- 


ment or something, I guess. Well — 
(He slaps the desk with the flat of his 
hand, straightens up, and walks 
quietly toward the door. JANICA sits 
with her cheek on her hand, staring at 
her typewriter. Suddenly she turns, 
opens her lips to speak, changes her 
mind; then calls abruptly.) 


JANIcA: Jimmy! Oh, please — just a 


minute. (Looks at him for a moment, 
then goes on quickly and nervously) 
Before you go, would you do some- 
thing for me? I haven’t quite fin- 
ished the stories to go out. If you’d 
add this last one to the pile on Bert’s 
desk, it’ll just barely make the dead- 
line. (He stts in the chair nearest the 
door as she begins to type. Suddenly 
she stops, and looks hesitantly around.) 
I’m sorry to keep you waiting. I 
just can’t seem to think of the right 
words. Isn’t that funny — it should 
be automatic. 


Jimmy: You’ve probably just run out 


of formulas. It’s the end of the day, 
kid. (Comes over and leans over her 
shoulder to read) Let’s see what 
you've got so far. “June 30 is the 
date set for the marriage of Miss 
Janica Reed. Her engagement to 
James C. Harper is made known to- 
day by —”’ (His voice breaks abruptly 
and he lifts her from her chair and 
turns her around. They look at each 
other briefly; then he kisses her.) What 
more do you want to say? What 
more do we need? 


Janica (Shakily): I guess it really is 


enough. It says quite a lot. 


Jimmy: Enough for now, maybe, but 


don’t think there isn’t plenty more 
I’m going to say to you. Tonight. 
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Tomorrow. Next year. It might 
take the best years of my life. 
(Kisses her again. The telephone 
rings two or three times before JANICA 
disengages herself.) 

Janica (Coming down to earth): Hello. 
Oh, yes, this is Society. Oh, yes. I 
thought you sounded familiar, Mrs. 
Snively. It’s a good thing you didn’t 
call five minutes later —I almost 
missed my deadline. (Looks at 
Jimmy) Yes, I remember the article. 
(Long pause) I see. Your daughter 


Lulu has decided to take Mr. 
Butler, after all? She’s not going to 
marry Mr. Welthorpe. (Long pause) 
Yes, I think you’re perfectly right; 
it never does any good trying to 
stand in the way of true love. Oh, 
it’s perfectly all right. I’ll tell them 
to kill the story. You’re welcome. 
Goodbye, Mrs. Snively. (She hangs 
up, and turns and smiles radiantly at 
JIMMY) 


THE END 


Fabre’s Little World 


by John Murray 


Characters 
HENRI FAasre, an entomologist 
MaRIE, his wife 
Luciz 
AMALIE + his children 
JACQUES 
Joun SruartT MiILu 

Time: Spring, 1856. 

SeTtine: The kitchen of Fabre’s cottage 
at Avignon, France. 

Ar Rise: Marte is stirring the cauldron 
hanging over the fireplace at left. 
Presently she straightens, frowns, and 
rubs her back. She walks to the table, 
upstage center, and straightens the 
plates on it. Suddenly she looks to the 
entrance at right as FABRE enters. He 
smiles at her, and she runs to him 
happily. 

FaBRE: Supper again, Marie? Always 
cooking — my poor little Marie! 
(They walk to the table.) 

Marte: Cooking! Oh, that I had some- 


thing decent to cook for my poor 
husband and children. Imagine! 
Cabbage leaves and dried greens 
again. Three times this week. Mon 
Dieu! 


Fasre: Forget it, Marie. When my 


new experiments are finished and my 
book is published, there will be 
plenty to eat. 


Marie (Happily):.Oh, Henri; is your 


new book finished? You know, I 
read a little from your notes last 
night and it was like stepping into 
another world. You have taught our 
world a great many things. I’m very 
proud of you, Henri. 


Fapre: Yes, and the world of ento- 


mology is very proud of me. But 
what am I? A teacher at the Lycee! 
Six hundred francs a year! How can 
I keep my family on that? 


Marie: There are better things for 


you, I know. I — we love your work. 








We are very proud of your work. 

Fasre (Helplessly): I was created to 
teach — Heaven help me! If I were 
a farmer or a day laborer or a livery- 
man, we would fare much better. 

Marie (Slowly): Why can’t they raise 
your salary at the Lycee? 

Fasre (Smiling): That would be an 
interesting question to put before 
the minister of France. 

Marte: Then we will wait in this little 
cottage until the world acknowledges 
your work. (Pause) Ah, Henri, 
how you love this strange study of 
the insects’ world! 

FaBrE (Musing): I often recall the first 
day I discovered my love of nature. 
Why, I was no more than seven years 
old! I had gone to the fields and 
gathered the bright, worn stones 
along the hedgerows. 

Marte: Yes, I have often seen those 
beautiful little stones on my moth- 
er’s farm. 

Fasre: I filled my pockets to the brim 
and ran home excitedly to my mother 
to show her this new wealth. 

Marie: The wealth of the beautiful 
stones! 

Fasre (Smiling): I didn’t realize that 
the weight of the stones would tear 
my pockets. Oh, the poor cloth! 
When I reached our cottage, my 
pockets were in tatters! 

Marie: I know your mother was not 
too happy. 

Fasre: Happy! She flung the stones 
away and cuffed my ears. No, she 
couldn’t understand her strange son 
who gathered little stones. 

Marie: Sometimes it is not easy for 
others to understand this love of 
nature. 


FaBreE (Reminiscing): Ah, I can hear 
her now. My mother raved and cried 
and thought that I was besieged by 
devils. She screamed that a spell had 
been cast upon me. 

Marte (Laughing): A spell, indeed! 

Fasre (Seriously): And do you know? 
She was right! From that moment, a 
spell had been cast upon me. 

Marte: I understand, my Henri. 

FABRE: It was a magical spell! 

Marie: And you always loved your 
work. Imagine! Sitting in the fields 
for endless hours watching the ants 
—the bees — the spiders — and 
bringing their messages to the world 
of men. 

Fasre: Yes, it has been long work, but 
I must know the truth! For years, 
men have watched the world of na- 
ture without giving any thought to 
cause and effect. Why, I have opened 
new doors to many mysteries. There 
are incredible things around us. In- 
credible things! And I will writeabout 
them. I will bring them to the world! 

Marie (Sadly): Ah, yes; but no one 
has bought your books so far. But 
someday, men will learn of your 
greatness — have no fear of that! 
(FABRE reaches into his pocket.) 

Fasre: Wait! Here is something that 
came through the post shortly after 
class this morning. It is a check for 
my new paper. (MARIE eagerly 
reaches for the envelope and opens ti 
to display the check.) 

Marte (Happily): Twenty francs! Oh, 
Henri; you have been teasing me. 
Why did you not tell me this before’ 

Fasre (Sheepishly): I — I forgot. ! 
was wrapped up in my thoughts 
about the new colony of red ants. 
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MarIE: Red ants? 


FaBRE (Ezcitedly): Yes! Do you know 
that the red ants make long forays 
and capture other ants to act as 
slaves for them? I discovered — 

Marig (Laughing): Oh, Henri; it is 
always your work. I love the work, 
too, but now I am thinking about the 
terrible cabbage leaves and greens! 
(She glances at the check.) Twenty 
francs! We will buy five mutton 
chops for supper tonight! 

FasrRE: Mutton chops! 

Marie: Yes, Henri. Our luck is begin- 
ning to change. I feel it. I know it! 

FasrE: Poor Marie! How many other 
women would put up with these long 
years of poverty? 

Marte: Isn’t it enough that I have 
faith in your work? (Smiling) Isn’t 
it enough that I love you? (She 
walks to the right entrance and shouts.) 
Jacques! Lucie! Come quickly! 

Lucie (Offstage): Yes, Mamma? 

MarigE: Come along! (Lucie and 
JACQUES enter from right.) 


Jacques: Yes, Mamma? 


Marie: Take this check quickly to the 
butcher’s. Order five of his leanest 
mutton chops. 

Lucigé (Ezcitedly): Meat? OOOHHH! 
We’ll have mutton chops for supper! 

Marte: Yes, little one. Real food to- 
night! (7o Henri) You have al- 
ready endorsed the check, I see. 

Fasre: Yes. 

Marie (To children): Hurry along! 
The butcher’s will be closed. (T7'he 
children exit right.) And I shall dress 
properly tonight! I think I’ll put on 
my nice silk dress. 

Henri: You'll soil it cooking the mut- 
ton chops. 


Marie (Happily): I would not mind 
soiling it to cook mutton chops! No, 
I shall dress properly tonight! 

Fasre: As you wish, my dear. (HENRI 
and Mari& walk toward the fireplace.) 

Marie: Please stir these wretched 
greens. I don’t want them to burn 
while I change my dress. 

Fabre (Smiling): I’ll watch them with 
a father’s loving eye. (MARIE walks 
towards left, then turns) 

Marie (Slowly): Five mutton chops! 
Oh, Henri; that is a rare occasion in 
this house! (She exits. For a moment 
FABRE stirs the greens. He then re- 
places the ladle on a shelf over the fire- 
place and walks slowly towards the 
right entrance.) 

Fare (To himself): I wonder what my 
little friends are doing now? I won- 
der what new lesson I might learn 
from them. (He stares into yard.) 
Hello! Is that a stranger coming to 
the gate? (Pause) Yes! He’s enter- 
ing the yard. He’s coming to the 
house. (Pause) Such a fine looking 
gentleman. So elegantly dressed. An 
Englishman or I’ll miss my guess. 
(JoHN Sruart MILL appears in the 
doorway. He looks apologetically at 
FaBreE. -FABRE smiles and bids him 
to enter. Mutu stumbles on the top 
step and almost trips.) 

Miu: Excuse me. I wasn’t watching 
my step. 

Fasre: It is my fault. I shouldn’t 
stand here like a scarecrow. (Pause) 
You are an Englishman! 

Muu: I am guilty, Monsieur. 


Fasre: But this is wonderful! I have 


spent a few years in England. 
Muu: Yes, many Frenchmen do that— 
laughing at our customs and speech. 





FaBrRE: Nonsense! I was fascinated by 
my trip to England. 

Mut: I am here on a little holiday and 
have lost my way to town. If you 
will direct me to the right road — 

FaBrReE: Of course! Of course! But 
time for that later. Won’t you sit 
down? (Fasre offers Miu a chair 
at the table and Muu sits.) 

Miu: I have heard much of French 
hospitality. I can see that the 
rumors are not false. (FABRE casts a 
glance at the pot of cooking greens and 
tries to smile.) 

Mix: You have been in Avignon long? 

FasrE: Too long. I’m a teacher at the 
Lycee, although I should be ashamed 
to admit it. 

Miu: You teach at the Lycee? 

FaBRE: I try to teach — yes. 

Miu (Slowly): Do you know another 
teacher — a writer on insect life — a 
Monsieur J. Henri Fabre? 

FaBRE (Smiling): I know him slightly. 

Miiu (Sighting): Ah, a great man — 
Fabre! 

FasreE: That is open to argument. But 
what do you know about Fabre? 
Miu: I have devoured everything he 
has ever written. His work is revolu- 

tionizing England. 

Fasre: That is amazing. His work is 
revolutionizing England while he 
lives on bread crumbs in France. 

Mu: Fabre, starving? I don’t believe 
it! 

Fapre: Oh, it’s true enough. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, he is a very hungry man 
right now. You see, I haven’t eaten 
all day. 

Muu (Slowly): You have not eaten — 
Fabre, starving — You are not — 
What is your name? 
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Fasre: Sir, I am Monsieur Fabre. 
Professor Fabre to my enemies. 
I had no 


Miu: This is a pleasure! 
idea 

FaBreE (Sighing): Now you will return 
to England a very disappointed and 
disillusioned man. 

Miuu (Happily): I never expected | 
would have such good fortune on my 
trip. I am a naturalist. Or rather, I 
like to think of myself as one. 

Fasre: Your name, sir? 

Mux: John Stuart Mill. 

Fare: It is a pleasure. 

Miu: The pleasure is all mine, Mon- 
sieur Fabre. 

Fasre: There are many wonderful 
workings of nature in Avignon. I 
hope your trip will be a profitable 
one. 

Mitt: Yes, many wonderful things. 
But my work is ended for today. 
(Rising) I must return to the village 
and the inn. 

Fasre: You are staying at the inn? 

Mutu: Yes. (FABRE stares at the pot of 
greens.) 

Fasre: But it is a five-mile walk to 
town. 

Muu: I don’t mind it. 

Fasre: You will be hungry by the time 
you reach the inn. And supper will 
probably be over. (FABRE again 
glances at the greens and draws him- 
self to his full height.) Can’t you eat 
at my house? 

Mitt: No — no! I wouldn’t impose. 

Fasre: But I can’t see a fellow natural- 
ist starving to death. Come, our 
supper will be ready in a little while. 

Mutu: You are kind, indeed. 

Fapre: You might change your mind 
after you see what we have to eat. 
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Miu (Laughing): Anything will taste 


delicious tonight! After this walk, 
I would even relish cabbage leaves 
and greens! (FABRE watches MILL in 
mild amazement.) 

FaBsrReE: I am glad to see that you have 
a vivid imagination. I will call my 
wife. (He walks to left and calls.) 
Marie! Marie! Are you almost 
ready? We have company! 

Marie (Offstage): Company! Who? 

FaBRE (Embarrassed): Come and see. 
(He walks toward Miuu.) Marie, my 
wife, is a little tired after her strenu- 
ous day. We have three children, 
you see. 

Miuu (Smiling): Yes, I see. (At this 
moment, Lucite and JACQUES enter 
right. AMALIE follows. Lucite de- 
postts the bag of chops on the table and 
AMALIE proudly displays three licorice 
sticks. None of the children seem to 
be aware of MILL.) 

Lucie: The chops are the prettiest 
you’ve ever seen, Poppa! 


Jacques: They are beautiful, Poppa! 


So good and — so big! 

Amauie: And here is your change. (She 
shows the three licorice sticks.) There 
wasn’t enough money left to bring 
home so we spent a few sous for these 
candies. See— we will even have 
dessert! 

Fasre (70 Mix): Amalie is a diplo- 
mat. She has a reason for every- 
thing — even for spending her Pop- 
pa’s change. 


Jacques: May we go out and play, 


Poppa? 

Fasre: Yes, you and Lucie may play. 
But I want Amalie to stay here. 
Prepare a large frying pan for the 
chops, Amalie. 


AMALIE (Disappointed): Oh, I want to 
go out, too, Poppa. 

FaBre (Smiling): That is the disad- 
vantage of being the first born, my 
girl. You must help your mother. 

AMALIE: Oh all right. (She takes the 
bag of chops to the fireplace and pre- 
pares the frying pan to cook them.) 

Miu: You have a wonderful family, 
Monsieur. 

Fasre: They have managed nicely, 
despite their poor Poppa. 

Miu: I think they’re very proud of 
you. 

Fasre: Ah, I doubt that. You see, 
they don’t appreciate my work in 
the insect world. Sometimes, I can- 
not blame them. 

Mit: But you speak of poverty. How 
is this possible considering your 
many books? 

Fasre: My books are used for research, 
yes, but they do not sell very well. 

Mi: Can’t something be done? Why, 
you rank with Pasteur. You even 
acquainted Pasteur with the silk 
blight — you introduced him to the 
cocoon and helped him with his re- 
search. 

Fasre: Monsieur Pasteur did not agree 
with many of my teachings and for 
that reason I do not stand too highly 
in the esteem of the department. 
(Marie enters from left, dressed in a 
pretty silk print. She stares at Miu.) 
This is our company, Marie. Mr. 
John Stuart Mill of England. 

Marie (Curtsying): Mr. Mill; our 
house is open to you. 

Fasre (70 Mrz): If you wish to wash 
for supper, Jacques will draw a basin 
of water for you. There! Go into 


the yard. Jacques will attend to you. 





Mitt (Walking to right): Really, I 
hope I’m not imposing. 

Fasre: No — not at all. Just see 
Jacques. He'll take care of you. 
(MILL exits.) 

Marie (Turning to Fasre): Company! 
Oh, Henri — what shall we do? 

Fasre: He is a tired traveler. He is 
far from home. He'll be happy here 
with us tonight. 

Marte: On cabbage leaves and greens? 

FaBre: What does it matter? Mr. Mill 
is not a proud man. He'll enjoy our 
table. (More brightly) And don’t 


forget the mutton chops! 

Marie (Slowly): What about the mut- 
ton chops? 

Fasre: We'll share them with Mr. 
Mill. 

Marie (Helplessly): But there are only 
five mutton chops. 


And Mr. Mill 
will make siz at our table. 

Fasre: Have no fear. We'll manage. 
We’ve always managed. 

Marie (Rubbing head): Five mutton 
chops for six people. Oh, Henri, 
arithmetic was different when I went 
to school. 

Fasre: He is only one more, Marie. 
And he is not a stranger at all. 

Marte (Sighing): Ah, well! I suppose 
we'll manage. And he has traveled 
far. 

Fasre: That is good, Marie. That’s 
how I like to hear you talk. Why, 
you sound like you did the first day 
we came to Avignon. 

Marie: I know. I know. I have been 
cross many times. but I have faith 
in you, Henri. I’ll never lose that. 

Fasre (Brightly): Have no fear, Marie. 
Mr. Mill said that my work is being 
recognized in England. 
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Marie (Slowly): Recognized in Eng- 
land—recognition all over the world. 
Yes, some day men will appreciate 
your work. 

Fabre (Slowly): Maybe it has not put 
food on our table or a decent roof 
over our heads, but it has brought 
me something great. Something 
wonderful, indeed! 

Marie: And what is that? 

Fasre: It makes me feel that my work 
has not been in vain. I feel that 
people can understand and appre- 
ciate the little lessons I have learned 
— the little dreams of a world within 
a world that I have tried to bring to 
them. Yes, that is great satisfaction 
for my work. 

Marre: Henri — you are a strange 
man. Oh, I wish I could understand 
you. 

Fabre: I’m not complex. 

Marte: You are great! And some day 
France — the whole world will honor 
you. 

Fasre (Smiling): Ah, Marie. It is not 
easy being married to an entomolo- 
gist. 

Marte: Well, I might fuss and com- 
plain — but, really, I love it. And I 
know that there will be wonderful 
things for us someday. I know it! 

Fasre: Yes, wonderful things! (FABRE 
turns to AMauin.) Are the chops al- 
most ready? 

AMALIE (Straightening and bringing 
platter of chops to table): They are 
done, Poppa. 

Marie: Then call Mr. Mill and the 
other children. We must let Mr. 
Mill enjoy our famous French hos- 
pitality. (AMALIE exits right while 
Marie fusses with another plate at 
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the table. Presenily AMALIE returns 
with MILL, Jacquzs, and Lucig. The 
children hasten to the table. Mutu 
takes a chair and MARIE goes to the 
fireplace and returns with a covered 
dish of cabbage leaves and greens. In 
a few moments, the entire cast is seated 
at the large table. The Fabre family 
watches the platter of chops with avid 
interest. At the first sight of food, 
AMALIE grabs the plate of chops and 
FABRE casts an admonishing eye in 
her direction.) 

FaBrRE (Softly): We have company, 
Amalie. Remember your manners! 

Miu (Smiling): That’s all right. I’m 
sure the girl’s hungry. 

FaBRE: Oh, she’s not very hungry. She 
had a little snack after school. 

AMALIE (Quickly): Oh, no Poppa! I’ve 
had nothing since the milk and 
crullers at breakfast and I — 

FaBrE (Abruplly): Amalie! 

AMALIE (Sheepishly) : I’m sorry, Poppa. 

Mut: My, but this table looks delight- 
ful. And those wonderful mutton 
chops! I’m certainly hungry and 
I’m not ashamed to admit it. 

Marie (Feebly): You’re — you're 
hungry? 

Miu: Yes, I must confess I’m very 
hungry. 

Maris: Oh! 

Mix: I beg your pardon? 

Marie (Quickly): Oh — Oh — it’s 
nothing at all. I was just about to 
say Oh, I’m delighted that you have 
a hale appetite. 

Miu: Why, thank you. 

Fasre (Jo Miz): Won’t you serve 
yourself first, Mr. Mill? Do you like 
vegetables? 


Mit: Yes, of course! Of course! 
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(Miu picks up the covered dish.) I 
think I’ll have a little of this first. 
(FasrE hangs his head sheepishly as 
Muu uncovers the dish.) 

Muu (Staring at dish): What — why — 
It’s cabbage leaves and greens! 

Fasre (Weakly): Cabbage leaves and 
greens. 

Marie (Quickly): Yes, you see cabbage 
leaves and greens are a favorite with 
my family. ‘Such a poor meal” I al- 
ways say. Why, one would imagine 
that we could afford nothing better. 
If I had but known we were to have 
company, I would — 

Miu (Smiling): I, too, like cabbage 
leaves and greens. 

Marte: You do? 

CuiitpreN: YOU DO? 

Mu: Why, of course! I’ve always en- 
joyed cabbage leaves and greens! 
(The children look at each other.) 

Fasre (Offering the platter of chops to 
Miu): Won’t you take some mut- 
ton chops, Mr. Mill? (Miu carefully 
studies the mutton chops and then 
counts the number of persons at the 
table.) 

Mn: Will you have enough, Monsieur 
Fabre? 

Fasre: Of course! There is plenty for 
everyone. 

Marie: AHEM! 

Fasre: Did you say something, dear? 

Marte: Oh, no! No! Something is 
caught in my throat! 

Fasre: Perhaps you would like a little 
wine? 

Marie: No— no wine. 

Fasre: And why not? Really, Marie; 
you’ve never refused wine before. 
Jacques (Quickly): Well, she’ll have 

to refuse it now. We used the last 








bottle at supper last night and the 
man at the winery said we wouldn’t 
have any more until the bill is — 

FaBreE (Loudly): I’m not interested in 
the man at the winery. 

JacquEs: Well, I was only trying to 
tell you why — 

FABRE (Quietly): I think you’ve said 
enough. 

JacquEs: Yes, Poppa. 

Fasre (Jo Miu): Please take the 
chops, sir. (Muu takes one chop off 
the plate and places it on his own 
plate.) Oh, but you must take 
another. (The children groan.) 

Mix: Are you sure you have more? 

Fasre: Yes! Yes! There are other 
chops on the fire. 

Lucie: Oh, no, Poppa! They’re — 

Fasre: Please be quiet! 

Lucie: Yes, Poppa. 

Mi: I suppose I shouldn’t, but I — 

Fasre: Go ahead, sir. (MiLu takes 
another chop and hands the platter to 
FABRE.) 

FaBreE: Please — none for me. 

Marie: Why, Henri; you must be ill. 

Fasre: Marie! Have you forgotten? 
I am a vegetarian. 

Marie (Suddenly): Oh, yes, yes! How 
could I have forgotten? 

Fasre (70 Mitt): I have been a vege- 
tarian for years. 

Miu (Quietly): I see. (FABRE passes 
the platter to Marie. She studies the 
three remaining chops.) 

Jacques (70 Marre): Are you one of 
those things, too, Mamma? 

Marie: One of what things? 

Jacques: One of those things that 
Poppa said he was. It sounded 
something like a vegetable, but I 
can’t say it. 
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Miut (Laughing): Oh, you mean a 
vegetarian, Jacques. Why, you can 
easily tell what that means from the 
sound of the word. It sounds like a 
vegetable, doesn’t it — well, that 
word means that your father eats 
nothing but vegetables. He doesn’t 
eat meat. 

JacquEs (Slowly): Is that what it 
really means? 

Miu: That’s what it really means, 
son. 

JAcQuEs (Quickly): Then Poppa told 
an awful lie! (JACQUES waves a finger 
at his father.) Poppa told a lie! 
Poppa told a lie! 

Fasre: Jacques! 

JacquEs (Restrained) : I’msorry, Poppa. 
(MarIE passes the platter to the 
children and each child stares franti- 
cally at the three remaining chops.) 

Fasre: Children! I frown at your 
manners! 

AMALIE: But, Poppa — 

Fasre: Do you not think that Mr. 
Mill might not like another chop? 

Lucie: Another chop? 

Jacques (Quickly): He’s had two al- 
ready! 

MarieE (Smiling): We have others on 
the fire, Henri. Don’t you remember? 

Fasre (Weakly): Oh — yes — yes — 

Mu: Really, you’ve been very kind — 
but I couldn’t eat another thing. 

CHILDREN (Unison): You couldn’t? 

Mitt: No — not another thing. (The 
children reach in their pockets for the 
licorice sticks and display them on the 
table.) 

Lucie: That is a pity, Monsieur Mill. 
I was just about to offer you some of 
my licorice stick. 

Miu: You’re very kind. 
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FaBRE (Softly): And very selfish. 

Marie: May I not make you a little 
tea, Monsieur Mill — a cup of tea 
for your journey into town? 

Muu: Well, now! That would be very 
nice. 

Lucie (Impatiently): Mamma!Mamma! 

Marie: Be quiet, child! Can’t you see 
that I’m talking to Monsieur Mill? 
(Marre leaves the table and walks to 
the shelf over the fireplace. She reaches 
for the tea canister and takes off the 
lid. She jumps.) Oh! Oh! 

FaBreE (Rising): Marie! What is the 
matter? 

Mit (Alarmed): What is the matter, 
Madame Fabre? 


Marre (Shrilly): Oh! Oh! Sacre Dieu! 
(Quickly Marte clamps the cover on 
the canister and replaces it.) 

FaBRE: You're terribly pale, Marie. 


What frightened you? 

Marie: It’s nothing — nothing at all. 
(JaAcQuEs rises and tries to exit 
quietly.) 

Lucie (Loudly): That’s what I tried to 
tell Momma! There is no tes. in the 
canister. There is no tea in the 
house! 

FaBRE (Puzzled): But why — why is 
she frightened? 

AMALIE: Well, we had no tea to put in 
the can, so Jacques decided it was a 
perfect place to keep his pet frog. 

FABRE: Oh, no! 

MARIE (Smiling): Well, at least Jacques 
put the canister to good use. 
(JaAcQugEs is about to leave, but MARIE 
grasps his arm. They return to the 
table.) I will not harm you, child. 
Why, I had a pet frog myself when I 
was a little girl. 


Muu (Laughing): This is a wonderful 
house. This is the greatest laugh 
I’ve had in years! 

FaBrE (Weakly): Maybe Jacques is be- 
ginning to share my love of nature. 
Marte: I never know what I will find 
in my own kitchen, Monsieur Mill. 
Muu: Jacques is a young naturalist. 

You cannot deny that. 

Marie (7'0 FaBreE): You must watch 
out for your son, Henri. From the 
looks of things, he will be able to 
teach you naturalists a few things! 

Fasre: I know, Marie. 

Marie (Laughing): Insects — bugs — 
nature — what a life! 

Miu (Calmly): Your husband has 
done great work, Madame. And you 
have shared it with him. 

Marte: Oh, Monsieur Mill; you have 
faith in Henri, too? 

Muu: I have a great deal of faith. 

Marre (Slowly): And you think that 
someday his study of the insect 
world will help the world of science? 

Muu: Fabre’s work will help everyone. 
And who can tell what the little 
world of the insects might teach us? 

Marte: Teach? 

Mitt: Yes, there are many things to 
learn. Your husband has brought a 
great deal of knowledge to the world. 
Why, take his study of the wasp’s 
sting! Men have always thought of 
paralysis as a sort of witch craft and 
sorcery. Nonsense! Monsieur Fabre 
has definitely proven through the 
wasp, that paralysis of motion has a 
sound scientific basis. He will teach 
us Other things, too. Someday Henri 
Fabre will be known as the Father of 
Entomology, the discoverer of a new 
science. 





Marie (7'o Fasre): Oh, Henri! Mon- 
sieur Mill thinks your work is great 
and soon — 

Mitt: Wait — Madam. Anything 
worth while takes a great deal of pa- 
tience. You must give your husband 
a little more time. 

Marie: Yes, a little time. (MILL turns 
to the children.) 

Muu: And I see that the licorice sticks 
are almost gone. That will never do. 
(Miu reaches into his trousers pocket 
and hands each child a coin.) Here! 
I think you will find the confec- 
tioner’s at the end of the lane still 
open. If you hurry, you will have 
time for another licorice stick. 

Lucie: Oh, Monsieur Mill, thank you! 
Thank you very much! 

Miu (70 Lucie): And here is a little 
extra change. Take your Momma 


along and buy her a violet nosegay 


for her pretty dress. 

Marie (Quickly): Please, Monsieur; I 
couldn’t accept any favors. 

Miu: Haven’t I accepted your won- 
derful hospitality? Of course you 
must take it! 

Lucie: Come along, Momma. I saw 
some beautiful flowers at the old 
lady’s stand today. She may have 
another nosegay left. 

Marie (Slowly): Flowers for me? Why, 
I haven’t had flowers in years — 
Mitt: I’m sure that you will have 
many, many flowers given to you in 

a short time. 

Marie: Thank you, Monsieur, and 
bless you for a wonderful evening. 
Miu: The pleasure was all mine, 
Madame Fabre. (Marie and the 
children exit on right) How can I 

thank you for such a fine meal? 
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Fabre: Forget it — it was a pleasure. 

Muu: And when — ahem — did you 
become a vegetarian? 

FasreE (Slowly): Well, you see — I -— 
I — Oh, I became a vegetarian to- 
night, Monsieur. 

Muu: I thought so. And what about 
those other mutton chops? The ones 
that were on the fire? 

Fasre: There were no other chops on 
the fire. What we had to eat was on 
the table. 

Muu: This is truly French hospitality. 
You deprived yourself to feed me. | 
am deeply touched, Monsieur Fabre. 

FasrE: One cannot be hospitable when 
one has little to give. 

Mu: Your family was wonderful — 
and your wife — she is an excellent 
cook. 

Fasre: Yes, Marie is a fine woman. 

Mut: I would like to talk about your 
circumstances. 

Fasre: We are poor and there is noth- 
ing I can do about it. I must follow 
my work, Heaven help me — and 
there is little money at the Lycee. 

Mux: What about your writings? 

Fare: We cannot eat paper and book 
print. 

Mux: What are your plans. 

Fasre: It is difficult for a poor man 
with three hungry children to have 
any plans. 

Mit: You are happy at the Lycee? 

Fasre: I am happy but I do not think 
the Lycee is too happy with me. 
You see, I have tried to fight for 
education for women and the Lycee 
does not approve of this movement. 

Miu (Musing): Why must we always 
keep our educational system ob- 
solete — old fashioned? Why do 
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some men refuse to progress? 

FaBreE (Hopefully): We will learn in 
time and there will be a greater 
scope of knowledge for us all. 

Miu: Yes, that day must come soon. 

FasrRE: But what about you? When 
are you returning to England? 

Miu: I am leaving Avignon in two 
days. My little holiday is over. 
(Pause) And I want to do something 
for you before I leave. 

FaBRE: For me? 

Muu: I have a little something for you. 
FaBRE: Oh, no! And I’m sorry I 
burdened you with my troubles. 
Miu: Your troubles are mine. After 

all, we are fellow naturalists. 

Fasre (Quickly): I won’t have it. 

Mut: I know from your recent papers 
that you are launching new experi- 
ments in the ant world. Men can 
learn a lot from these tests. 

Fasre (Sighing): Ah, I feel that my 
tests will never be completed. I can- 
not get away to study. 

Miu: I have a little money — 

Fasre: Ah, no! 

Miu (Resolutely): And my money is 
yours. Whether you like it or not, I 
will send you a draught tomorrow 
for two hundred pounds. 

Fare (Indignantly): I am a French- 
man! I cannot accept any money! 
I have my pride, Monsieur! 

Miuu: Frenchman — Englishman — 
American — Dutchman — what 
difference does it matter? The world 
of science has no restriction on na- 
tionality. No, I insist I must help 
you. The money is no good to me, 
but if it can help you to continue 
your work, then I will feel that I had 
a little part in improving the world. 
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Fasre: You are a blessing. I think 
that fate must have sent you to this 
country. 

Mu: It wasn’t fate. Remember, I 
came here to find the great Fabre. 
And I found him. I am very happy 
tonight! (AMALIE, JAcQuEs and 
Lucie run in, waving new licorice 
sticks. Marie follows, wearing a 
violet nosegay pinned to her dress.) 

Marie (7'0 Miuu): These are the most 
beautiful flowers I’ve ever owned. 

Mutu: They match your eyes, Madame. 

Marie (Blushing): Oh, thank you, 
Monsieur. 

FaBrRE (Slowly): Marie — Mr. Mill 
wants to lend us money. 

Marie: Oh, no! He can’t do that! (To 
Mitut) Oh, Monsieur Mill; what 
must you think of us? 

Miu: I think that this is one of the 
finest families I have ever met. And 
I expect great things of this family. 

Marre: But the money — 

Mitt (Laughing): You will receive my 
check tomorrow. And I’m entrusting 
it to your care, Madame. Anyone 
who can serve such a delicious meal 
as this supper must be a great 
manager. 

Marie: It was a very poor supper, I’m 
afraid. 

Miu: No, no. I can’t recall anything 
I’ve enjoyed more. And do you 
know what, Madame? 

Marie: Yes, Monsieur? 

Miz: When I get back to England, 
I’m going to become a vegetarian. 
JacquEs: Just like Poppa, Monsieur? 
Mitt (Laughing): Yes, Jacques — just 
like Poppa! (The family laughs as 

the curtain descends.) 
THE END 





Watch Out for Aunt Hattie 


by Maxine Shore 


Characters 
PENNY Parks 
CycLoNE SAWYER, her boy friend 
Mrs. Parks, her mother 
EUGENE RANDALL 
SCENE | 
Setrina: The attic of the Parks’ home. 
At Rise: Penny, in smock and beret, 
stands near a window working earn- 
estly at the painting on her easel. 
From offstage comes the sound of 
whistling, and then a door bangs 
loudly. PENNY stops painting and 
frowns. 
Penny: Oh, dear! 


Cy (Bellowing offstage): Hey, Penny! 


Where are you? 
home? 

Mrs. Parks (Offstage): Penny’s up in 
the attic, Cy! Go right up. 

PENNY (Exasperatedly): Oh, no! It’s 
Cy — and I told mother particularly 
that I wasn’t to be disturbed this 
morning! (She winces at the sound of 
heavy feet on the stairs.) 

Cy (Enters): Hi, dream apple! Here’s 
your boy friend, Cyclone Sawyer — 
the guy who takes the gals by storm! 

Penny (Without enthusiasm): Hello, 
character. Hey — watch yourself! 
(But it is too late, for Cy has tripped, 
fallen over a trunk and, clutching at 
a dress form, falls wrestling to the 
floor with it.) Oh, now you’ve done 
it! You’ve gone and knocked over 
Aunt Hattie! (She rushes forward, 


Hey — anybody 
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rescues the dress form, and tenderly 
sets it on its pedestal again) 

Cy (Sits up, bewildered): Who? I 
didn’t know you had an Aunt Hattie. 

Penny: I haven’t. Not any more. 
That is, she was a great aunt, and 
has been gone for years. I don’t re- 
member her, natch. But — her in- 
fluence lingers on. (She examines 
dress form anxiously, for signs of 
damage) 

Cy: It does? I mean, it sure does! 
(Rubs ankle ruefully) I darned near 
killed myself. (Looks reproachfully 
at form) 

Penny: Aunt Hattie left us her old 
dress form in a will. There’s a tradi- 
tion in our family that if anything 
happens to Aunt Hattie’s dress form, 
it means trouble. 

Cy: It does? I mean — it sure does! 

Penny (Facing him tragically): The 
last time she was knocked over, I 
came down with measles, the very 
next day! Heaven knows what will 
happen this time! 

Cy: Well, maybe I’ve broken my leg. 
(He reaches out a hand, and PENNY 
takes it reluctantly.) Here, help me 
up. There, thanks. (Stands, wiggles 
feet) No, nothing’s broken, appar- 
ently. Maybe this time you’ll just 
break your heart — over me! (He 
grins, still holds her hand.) 

Penny (Pulls hand away): You flatter 
yourself! 
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Cy (Takes a good look at her for the 
first time, starts): Hey, no one told 
me about it! 

PENNY (Defensively): About what? 

Cy: About the shindig. When is it? 

PENNY: What do you mean? 

Cy: The masquerade party or what- 
ever. The one you're trying on the 
goofy artist duds for. Oh, the beret 
and bow are kinda cute on you — 
but personally I like your gypsy 
costume better. 

Penny: For your information, bud, 
this is not a costume. These are — 
are my career clothes, if you must 
know. I’ve taken up Art. 

Cy: Art? Another new one? Art who? 
(Balls his fists) Let me at that guy. 
I'll paste his nose to his forehead! 

Penny (Sadly): Cy, did anyone ever 
tell you that you were a crude char- 
acter? 

Cy: From time to time, dream apple. 
I never take ’em seriously. 

PENNY: Well, take me seriously. Cy, 
you and I are — washed up! 

Cy: Penny! You don’t know what 
you’re saying! (He looks around 
attic disapprovingly) You know, 
this is a very unhealthy atmosphere 
for a normal, pleasure-loving little 
cookie like you. Cobwebs, mice, 
broken-down furniture and, (He 
waves his hand) bosoms like Aunt 
Hattie’s. 

Penny: You just don’t understand 
me any more, Cy. I am no longer 
the pleasure-loving carefree girl you 
once knew. I am learning how to 
suffer — how to create! 

Cy (Puts hands on her shoulders): 
Honey, you’re not getting enough 
exercise lately. Your cute little 


corpuscles aren’t circulating around 
like they ought to. Old Doc Sawyer 
prescribes plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine. Come on out and beat me 
at a game of tennis! 

Penny (Turns away): I am no longer 
interested in childish games, Cy. 
You must face facts, as I have. You 
and I no longer have anything in 
common. 

Cy: Oh, sure we do, lambie. I like 
you — and you like me! Not only 
that, but there’s tennis and swim- 
ming and ice cream and — 

Penny (Gently): No more, Cy. I’ve 
put all that behind me. (She walks 
back to easel, squeezes some paint 
from a tube, and begins daubing on 
the canvas, apparently forgetting Cy. 
But he follows, stares at painting un- 
believingly.) 

Cy (Hoarsely): Dream apple! Things 
are worse than I suspected! Tell me. 
(He points at picture.) What’s that? 

Penny: A cow, of course. 

Cy: Wow! What’s she give — poison 
milk? 

Penny: Cy Sawyer! 
to — 

Cy: If that is a cow, why — why are 
you painting it blue? 

Penny: Why not? 

Cy: I asked you first! 

PENNY: Very well, if you really want to 
know, Cy Sawyer, I’ll try to explain, 
but I don’t suppose you'll under- 
stand. 

Cy: For you I’ll try. 

Penny: First of all, you’ve got to 
realize that a — a modern artist has 
to — to free his mind from conven- 
tional fetters. The reason I painted 
the cow in the foreground blue was 


I'll ask you not 





to — to indicate a sort of — uni- 
versal maternal gloom. Now I plan 
to paint the cow’s tail orange, to 
indicate spiritual unrest and — 

Cy: Oh, brother — I’ve heard enough! 
I understand all too well. (He passes 
his hand over his eyes, shudders.) And 
you come from such a nice normal 
family, too. 

Penny (Bitterly): I might have known 
I was wasting my breath trying to 
educate you! You’re just an — an 
artistic moron. 

Cy: No, I can’t stand by and see you 
sink deeper into this ghastly abyss. 
(He snaps his fingers before her face.) 
Dream apple, wake up! Let’s both 
wake up from this awful nightmare! 
How about going over to Stiffy’s for 
a banana split — on me? 

Penny (Swallows hard): A — a banana 
split? You — said a banana split? 
Not just a — a coke? 

Gr: A banana split — honest. This is 
a crisis. It definitely calls for a 
sacrifice to save a lady in unrest. 

Penny (Tempted): Well — 

Cy (Takes her hand): Come on. Let’s 
get going. This dusty air has 
parched my tonsils. 

Penny (Pulls hand free): N-no, thanks. 

Cyr: What? 

Penny: I’m not hungry — or thirsty, 
either. But — but thanks, anyway. 

Cy (Incredulously): Dream apple, do 
you realize what you just said? You 
just turned down the offer of a real 
live banana split — the first I’ve 
offered you in months — 

Penny: Don’t I know it! 

Cy: Think of it, Penny. Not just a 
coke or soda, but a split, a triple 
threat! 


Penny (Moistens lips): Yes, I — I 
know, Cy. And — and thanks a lot 
for the — the wonderful offer. Even 
though we — we never see each 
other again, I — I’ll always remem- 
ber it. 

Cy: I can’t believe it. This must really 
be the end. (He gulps noisily, heads 
for stairs, then wheels about.) Dream 
apple, you can tell that drip, Eugene 
Randall, that the next time I see him 
I intend to twist his skinny neck 
clear around three times! 

Penny: Cy, how did you know? I 
mean, you wouldn’t! Cy, you're 
bigger than he is. He hasn’t done 
anything to you. 

Cy: Oh, hasn’t he? (Gloomily) He’s 
just changed my happy little dream 
apple into a — a crackpot, that’s all! 
There ought to be a law — 

Penny: You don’t understand at all. 
You won’t even try. You ought to 
encourage me in my work, instead 
of — 

Cy (Looks at picture, winces): Encour- 
age you? In that! Oh, brother! 
(He turns, falls over sagging chair, 
exits.) 

Penny: Oh, dear, I hope he hasn’t 
hurt himself. Not that I care, 
really — it’s just that his folks might 
sue us, or something. (She picks up 
brush with sigh, begins to paint 
again.) 

Mrs. Parks (Jn doorway): Hello, dear. 

Penny: Hello, Mother. 

Mrs. Parks: I just passed Cy falling 
downstairs. 

Penny: Was he hurt? 

Mrs. Parks: Not physically, I don’t 
think. Here, I brought you some 
ham sandwiches and a glass of milk. 





(She sets them down on an old box 
near easel.) I thought perhaps Cy 
would stay and help you eat them. 

Penny: I don’t need any help, Mother. 
I mean, Cy couldn’t stay. 

Mrs. Parks: That’s strange. Once Cy 
gets in the house, he usually won’t 
leave unless you go with him. You 
haven’t quarreled, have you? Cy’s 
such a nice boy. 

Penny: Oh, Cy’s all right, I guess — 
but so dull. All brawn and no brain. 
He hasn’t come to grips with reality 
yet. He — he just seems to have no 
—no soul, Mother. 

Mrs. Parks: Oh, I’m sure Cy has a 
very nice soul, dear. 

Penny (Dreamily): Not like some boys. 
Not like — Eugene’s. 

Mrs. Parks: You mean the boy with 
the glasses who just moved into the 
next block last month? The one who 
got you interested in this painting 
craze? (She waves her hand vaguely 
toward Penny’s picture, then stops, 
staring.) Dear, did you — do this? 

Penny: Of course. (Proudly) Don’t 
you think I’m improving? 

Mrs. Parxs: Why — why, I suppose 
so, dear. I really don’t know too 
much about — about pictures, I 
guess. Modern ones, that is. But I 
do think that blue fish swimming in 
that green sea looks quite refresh- 
ing — 

Penny: Mother, that’s not a fish. It’s 
& cow in a pasture. 

Mrs. Parks: Oh, I’m sorry, dear. I 
thought — 

PENNY (Cheerfully): But I’m awfully 
glad it doesn’t look like what it’s 
supposed to be. Pictures aren’t sup- 
posed to, these days, Eugene says. 
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Mrs. Parks: Oh, does he? (Helpfully) 
That’s interesting, dear. 

Penny: I’ve almost finished my pic- 
ture, Mother. And guess what? I’ve 
decided to enter it in the Junior 
Modern Art Contest at the Sibley 
Institute this afternoon. This is the 
last day for entries. 

Mrs. Parks: Well, I’m sure that’s 
very — ambitious of you, dear. I 
hope you win, but you mustn’t ex- 
pect too much — 

Penny: Goodness, I don’t expect to 
win! 

Mrs. Parks: You don’t? Then why—? 

Penny: I’m only entering to show 
Eugene how sincere I am — about 
art, you know. I don’t think he 


realizes yet how serious I am. 

Mrs. Parks: Oh — are you? I rather 
hoped — oh, well. 

Penny (Not hearing): I’m not telling 


him that I’m entering the contest, 
too. I want to surprise him. You 
see, he’s entering and of course he’!l 
win first prize. He’s a genius, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Parks: Oh, is that what he is, 
dear? I mean — 

Penny: The reason I’m entering — 
besides to show Eugene how serious 
I am — is so that I can go to the 
banquet honoring all the winners. 
All the contestants can go— and I 
do so want to be there, with Eugene, 
to congratulate him in his hour of 
glory! 

Mrs. Pargs: Yes, I — I suppose it will 
be quite an experience, dear. Still, I 
do like Cy —we’re used to him 
around here — (Sound of doorbell) 
Oh, that must be the cleaner now! 

Penny (Excited): It might be Eugene! 





He promised to come over this 
morning, so I could watch him paint. 
Maybe that’s him—I mean, he, 
now. Oh, I’m so thrilled. Here — 
I’ve got to hide my painting! (She 
rushes it to far side of attic behind old 
screen.) You let him in when you go 
down, will you, Mother? 

Mrs. Parks (Vaguely): I thought I’d 
stay up here awhile, dear, and sort 
out some magazines, and go through 
Uncle Wilbur’s steamer trunk — 

Penny: Mother, you can’t! People 
disturb Eugene. He wouldn’t like 
it at all. He’s very sensitive. I 


mean, he’s only letting me watch as 
a special favor. 

Mrs. Parks (Sighs): Very well, dear. 
(The doorbell rings again, imperi- 
ously, and she goes down to answer. 
Penny, alone, hurries around, put- 
ting her painting materials out of 


sight, takes off smock and beret, 
combs jer hair, fixes face — and then 
poses dreamily at window when 
EUGENE enters.) 

EvGENE (Enters): I am here, Penelope. 
(He carries artist’s equipment.) 

Penny (Starts): Oh, Eugene, hello-oo! 
I didn’t hear you come in. I — I 
was standing here by the window, 
just nourishing my starved soul on 
the sight of the river winding along 
out there in the distance. 

EvuGENE (Coming forward, setting up 
easel, getting out paints, etc.): I’m 
glad you’re the sort of girl who 
notices such things, Penelope. All 
most girls care about in this town is 
going to that place called Stiffy’s for 
ice cream. Disgusting! 

Penny: Isn’t it! Oh, Eugene, you’re so 
wonderful — so — so different. 


EuGENE (Coming to stand beside her ai 
window): No, I am not like others, 
it is true. Today, my soul is aflame 
with love — 

Penny: Oh, Eugene — 

EvuGENE: For my art. 

Penny (Disappointed): Oh, Eugene! 

EvGENeE: Today, I’m going to try to 
catch the river’s primeval writhe — 

Penny: You mean, you’re going fish- 
ing! But, Eugene, I didn’t know you 
liked the out-of-doors — 

EvGENE: Please, Penelope, you misun- 
derstand. What I mean by catching 
the river’s primeval writhe is — oh, 
never mind! 

Penny: Oh. Oh, I see. I misunder- 
stood. I’m so sorry, Eugene. 

EuGENE (Pityingly): You’re either born 
with it, or you aren’t. You either 
have an artistic soul, or you haven’t. 

Penny (Sadly): You mean — I 
haven’t, Eugene? 

EvuGENE: I’m afraid not. But — we 
can’t all be artists. There has to be 
someone to appreciate and buy the 
pictures we paint. 

Penny: Yes, I — I guess so. And I 
certainly do appreciate art, Eugene. 
You just wait and see. 

EuGENE (Busy with his materials, and 
now about to begin): Now, I’m ready. 
Although the light isn’t too good. 
(Turns to her, as she hovers eagerly 
around) If you’re going to watch, 
find something to sit on and sit still 
— what’s that? (His gaze, in search 
of a chair, has fallen upon Auni 
Hattie’s dress form.) 

Penny: Oh, that’s just Aunt Hattie’s— 

EvGENE (Stares in horror): It’s hor- 
rible — repulsive! Take it away! 
Throw it out the window — burn it! 
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But get it out of my sight. It’s a — 
a monstrosity. 

PENNY (Alarmed): Oh, you shouldn’t 
have said that, Eugene! I couldn’t 
burn Aunt Hattie or throw her out 
the window. She’s a — a kind of 
family heirloom — 

EUGENE: You mean you expect me to 
sit here and try to paint with that — 
that Thing leering over my shoulder? 
(He rises.) My dear, you are asking 
too much. 

PENNY: But, Eugene! 

EuGENE (Starts gathering things to- 
gether): No, the mood has left me. 
Inspiration has faded. I cannot 
work here. 

Penny (Anguished): Oh, Eugene, don’t 
go! I'll get rid of Aunt Hattie — 
hide her somewhere where she won’t 
bother you. [’ll — 

KuGENE: Too late. 

PenNy: But I’d looked forward so 
much to seeing you work. It would 
mean a lot to me, Eugene. 

KuGENE (With dignity): I’m sorry, my 
dear. Another time, perhaps. Under 
more favorable conditions. 

Penny: Oh, dear! 

EUGENE: Besides, my mind is con- 
cerned elsewhere today. This is the 
last day to enter the Junior Art Con- 
test, and I must get my painting over 
to the Institute. I’ve finally finished 
it, after a month’s work. 

Penny: Yes, I know! Oh, Eugene, re- 
member! You promised to let me see 
your painting before you enter it. 

EuGENE: Well, I suppose I could show 
it to you before I take it over, since 
it apparently means so much to you. 
But now I must go home and wrap 
it up. 
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Penny: But you won’t forget to stop 
by on your way over to the Sibley 
Institute, will you, Eugene? 

EvuGENE: I won’t forget. It won’t be 
too inconvenient, I guess, since your 
house is right on the way. (zits, 
shuddering as he passes Aunt Hattie) 

Penny (Looking reproachfully at Aunt 
Hattie): Oh, Aunt Hattie, how could 
you? (She sniffs, wiping her eyes) 
But I don’t suppose it was your 
fault, really. I do hope I can per- 
suade Eugene to forgive me, though. 
He seemed so cold when he left — 
so distant. (Straightens shoulders) 
Well, maybe if I finish my picture 
and get it into the contest, that will 
help. It’s my last chance to make an 
impression on Eugene. But I’ve got 
to hurry. There isn’t much time. 
(She gets her painting things out 
again, sets hurriedly to work on can- 
vas.) There — I guess it’s done at 
last. I’ve spent three whole days on 
it — whew! What’s that? (Offstage 
there is the sound of clatter, footsteps 
and shrill yelps coming from below.) 

Cy (Bursts into attic, carrying puppy on 
leash): Hi, dream apple! Meet 
Tuffy! 

Penny: Cy! Oh, what a darling puppy! 
Where’d you get him? Whose is he? 

Cy: Yours — now. Here, you always 
wanted a dog. I was going to sur- 
prise you on your birthday, but — 

Penny: You mean, you’re giving him 
tome? But, Cy! How on earth — I 
mean, dogs are expensive! I don’t 
see — hey! (He spills puppy into her 
arms.) Oh, you cute thing! 

Cy: See, he likes you! Atta boy, Tuffy! 

Penny: But you still haven’t told me 
where — 





Cyr: Well, you see, my uncle’s Queenie 
had pups. He let me have this one 
for half price. I knew how much you 
always wanted a pup. 

Penny: Oh, Cy, how — how wonder- 
ful! I just can’t thank you — oh! 
I just remembered. 

Cyr: What? 

Penny (Aside): Eugene doesn’t like 
animals. Oh, Cy, thanks a million, 
anyhow. It was sweet of you to 
think of it, but I’m too wrapped up 
in my art career right now. Having a 
puppy might interfere. 

Cy (Aside): That’s what I was hoping. 
Nuts! 

Penny (Snuggling pup a moment, then 
handing it back to Cy): It’s — it’s 
just about like parting with my right 
arm, but — but I guess I better not 
keep him. 

Cy: Penny, you aren’t serious? Why, 


I was sure you’d be — 
Penny: I’m afraid I am, Cy. 


I’m so 
sorry. (Doorbell rings downstairs) 
Oh, that must be Eugene — 

Mrs. Parks (Offstage): Penny! 
gene’s here! 

Penny (Excitedly): Oh, I’m so glad! I 
was so afraid he wouldn’t come. 
Excuse me, Cy. I won’t be long. 
Eugene has just stopped by to show 
me his painting before he takes it 
over to the contest. 

Cy (Holds nose): That I’d hate to see! 

Penny: Don’t be crude. (Ezit) 

Cy (Shrugs shoulders): Oh, well. (He 
wanders over to window, sees plate of 
sandwiches) Ah, these are for me. 
(Looks down at pup) Want one? 
Here! (Sticks finger in milk, lets pup 
lick it.) Hey! Look out! (Puppy’s 
leash has become tangled with easel, 


Eu- 


easel tips over, painting falls to floor 
and pup falls on painting.) Shades of 
Aunt Hattie—now look what you’ve 
done, Tuffy! You’ve smeared up 
Penny’s painting! Tracks all over it! 
(He retrieves pup quickly, sets up 
easel and painting again. Looks at 
painting, shakes head dubiously) Still, 
I don’t honestly think it looks much 
worse. At least, the paw marks look 
natural! 

Penny (Offstage): Cy — oh, Cy! 

Cy: Jeepers, here she comes! (Hurries 
to atttc doorway to head her off. Looks 
at Aunt Hattie on way by) Aunt 
Hattie, old gal, what’ll I do? Use 
your influence! 

Penny (In doorway): Oh, Cy, will you 
do me a favor? 

Cy (Uncomfortably): Well, I’d be glad 
to, Penny, but Tuffy and I were just 
leaving — 

Penny: Oh, do you have to? I mean, 
right now? 

Cy: Well, I — 

Penny: Oh, thanks a lot, Cy! You see, 
Eugene wants me to walk over to the 
Sibley Institute with him. If I do, 
I may not be back in time to wrap 
my painting and take it over. But I 
don’t want Eugene to know about 
that, so — 

Cy (Eagerly): You mean, you want me 
to stay over here and wrap your 
painting up for you when it’s dry? 

Penny: Oh, would you? I'll be so 
grateful, Cy. Be sure it’s dry first, 
though, won’t you — so’s it won’t 
smudge or anything. 

Cy (Not looking at her): O.K. 

Penny: Then — would you mind 
awfully taking it over to the Sibley 
Institute for me? I’ve already put 





my name and address on the back of 
the canvas, so — 

Cy: Sure, sure! Don’t worry about a 
thing. No sooner said than done. 
Glad to help. Better hurry along 
now — you don’t want to keep poor 
old Eugene waiting. 

Penny (Bewildered): Well, you’re being 
awfully sweet about this. I thought 
you hated Eugene. Seems to me 
you’re awfully anxious for Eugene 
and me to be together. 

Cy: No, no. You don’t understand. 
Sure I hate the boy genius, but — 
Penny: Cyclone Sawyer, you haven’t 
gone and made a tennis date with 
that awful Linda Struthers, have 
you? Not that I care, but I did think 

you had better taste. 

Cy: No, honest, Penny, I haven’t. 
You're still the only girl for me. 
I’m — I’m just waiting this one out, 
until you come to your senses, and 
back to me. 

Penny: Ha! You’re awfully confident, 
aren’t you? What makes you so 
sure? 

Cy (Grins): Aunt Hattie told me. 

Penny: Don’t be goony. And move out 
of my way! I want to take one last 
quick look at my painting to be sure 
it’s finished — 

Cy: It’s finished all right. (Doesn’t 
move) 

Penny: Oh, dear, I guess I’d better go! 
Thanks a lot, Cy, for taking care of 
my painting. 

Cy (Wryly): Think nothing of it. 

Penny: You're really a darling, Cy. 
I'll never forget it. (Zit) 

Cy (Ruefully): I only hope she will! 

CURTAIN 


*x * * 


ScENE 2 

TrmeE: A week later. 

Sertine: Same as Scene 1. 

AT Rise: Penny sits at easel, half- 
heartedly trying to paint. She starts 
up expectantly as she hears the sound 
of noisy feet on the attic stairs. 

Penny: Oh, that must be Eugene 
now! 

Cy (Enters carrying puppy): Hi, dream 
apple! 

Penny: Oh. You again. (Disap- 
pointedly) I was expecting Eugene. 
He just phoned a few minutes ago. 
Said he had news for me. Oh, Cy, I 
just know he’s heard from the con- 
test! Won’t we be proud to have 
known him when! 

Cy: Oh, I dunno. 

Penny: Cy, you just don’t have any 
appreciation for the higher things of 
life, do you? 

Cy (Shaking his head sadly): Still 
haven’t recovered, have you? 

Penny: Recovered? 

Cy: From art-itis. Terrible malady. 
Leads to serious loss of appetite for 
banana splits, deterioration of good 
right tennis arm, disintegration of 
sense of humor — and general 
stuffiness. 

Penny: Oh, you’re simply impossible. 
I don’t know why I keep on putting 
up with you. 

Cy: Ido. I’m a bad habit — hard to 
break. In spite of all this strict diet 
of soul-and-suffer you’re on, you 
still have a suppressed desire for me 
and the gay lift I can offer you. 
Movies, tennis, banana splits — and 
Tuffy. Here, Tuffy — (He lifts dog 
up to her.) she can’t refuse to let you 
kiss her. 





Penny (Smiling in spite of herself, and 
patting Tuffy): Oh, hush up. You’re 
taking my mind off my work. 

Cy: Work? That? (He looks at paint- 
ing, shakes head.) That’s not work — 
that’s a catastrophe! 

Penny: Oh, is that so! That just goes 
to show how little you know. You 
can just — (She points toward door 
angrily.) 

Cy (Hastily): O.K. — O.K.! I apolo- 
gize — if you’ll just tell me one thing. 

Pgnny: Well? 

Cy: What’s that supposed to be? (He 
points.) 

Penny: You wouldn’t understand, but 
I’m trying to show the — the pathos 
of rising smoke. I’ve decided to 
show it to Eugene for advice — and 
spring the surprise about my enter- 
ing the art contest, too! 


Cy (Shrugs): You're right. I don’t un- 
derstand. Well, it’s your life, I sup- 
pose, but it seems a pity. (He wanders 
away from her and stands thought- 


fully before Aunt Hattie.) I don’t 
know. The more I see of old Aunt 
Hattie, the better I like her. She’s 
real womanly. (Gestures expressively 
with hands) Bet she never owned a 
paint brush. 

Penny: Oh, dear! Aunt Hattie — I’d 
forgotten all about her again. I get 
so used to her here. But I’ve got to 
get her out of sight before Eugene 
comes up. (She rushes over, takes 
Aunt Hattie around the waist and ts 
lugging her across to other side of attic 
when EUGENE enters.) 

EuGENE: Greetings, Penelope. 

Penny (Dropping Aunt Hattie): Oh — 
I didn’t hear you come up the stairs. 
I was just — 
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EvuGENE (With distaste): I had hoped 
you would have gotten rid of that 
monstrosity long ago. 

Cy (Gallantly): Come, come, my good 
fellow. You mustn’t speak of Aunt 
Hattie like that. She’s a pal of mine. 
What has she ever done to you? 

EuGene: Done? She offends my 
artistic soul — that’s enough! Ugh. 

Cy: You can’t talk about a lady like 
that in my presence. I’ve half a 
mind to haul off and — 

Mrs. Parks (Enters): Penny, I was 
out in the garden when the boy 
brought this special delivery, for 
you. I signed for it. Now, who 
could be sending you special de- 
liveries, dear? 

Penny: It’s for me? Oh, my goodness! 
I wonder what it can be! 

EuGENne (As they all crowd about 
Penny): That’s funny. It’s from the 
Sibley Institute. 

Cy: Oh, brother! Look, Penny, there’s 
something I ought to tell you. I 
didn’t mean to, but — 

Mrs. Parks (Interrupting impatiently): 
Well, open it, dear — hurry! 

Penny: I am. I mean, I’m trying to! 
(She tears envelope open.) Oh, my — 
my goodness! There — there must 
be some mistake! 

Mrs. Parks (Taking letter from her): 
Why, it’s — it says here that you 
won first place in the Junior Modern 
Art Contest. First place! Why, 
Penny, that’s wonderful, dear! I 
just never in the world imagined — 

EvuGENE (Stunned): Absurd! Of course 
it’s a mistake — or a joke! Why, 
you didn’t even enter it. 

Penny (Swallows): Well, you see, 
Eugene, I — I — oh, dear! 





Cy: Sure she entered the contest! I 
took her picture over there myself. 
Say, Penny, that’s great! Absolutely 
great! I guess I didn’t know what I 
was talking about, after all. 

Eugene (Sourly): I don’t understand. 

Cy: It’s perfectly simple, simple! She 
wanted to surprise you! 

EvGENE: I’m surprised, all right. I 
came over here to tell Penny that I 
just received a special delivery tell- 
ing me I’d won second place. 

Penny: Eugene — that’s wonderful! 
I mean, I’m so glad for you — (Her 
voice trails off helplessly.) I mean — 
Eugene! Why — why are you look- 
ing at me like that? Please, Eugene 
—TI only entered the contest so 
you’d — you'd realize we were 
kindred spirits, and — 

EvuGENgE (Bitterly): Ha! 

Penny (Desperately): I never expected 
to get even honorable mention, 
Eugene. Honestly. Why, you know 
I can’t paint. You’re the one who — 

EuGENgE (Stiffy): Let’s not discuss it 
any further. I realize that you — 
you connived with this — this 
buffoon here to — to try to make a 
fool out of me. 

Mrs. Parks (Shocked): Oh, Eugene, 
neither Penny nor Cy would ever do 
a thing like that, I’m sure! Penny 
was sincere — 

EuGeNnE (Bowing to PeNNy): I hope, 
Miss Parks, that you make good use 
of the first prize — the art scholar- 
ship I worked so hard to win. 

PENNY: But, Eugene, believe me, I 
don’t want — 

EvGeEns: Farewell, Miss Parks. Good- 
bye, Mrs. Parks. And — and you. 
(He glares at Cy.) 
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Cy: If you weren’t such a poor dope, 
I’'d— 

Penny: Cy! Don’t —! Eugene, don’t 
go. Come back! 

EvuceEne: Absolutely goodbye. (Eztt) 

Mrs. Parks (Shaking her head): He’s 
the strangest boy, Penny. I never 
did understand what you saw in him. 
But I suppose the poor youngster is 
disappointed, not winning. 

Penny: He didn’t understand. 
wildered) He didn’t try to. 

Cy: Oh, he understands all right, 
dream apple. He just doesn’t like it. 

Penny (Staring): You — you mean —? 

Cy: Sure, he’s just jealous! 

Penny: But, Cy, he’s always seemed 
like such a high soul — 

Cy: Did you hear him congratulate 
you? 

Penny: Well, no, but — 

Cy: He didn’t like your getting ahead 
of him, Penny. Face it, honey, all 
he liked about you was the whole- 
souled admiration you gave him. He 
likes to be worshipped and drooled 
over. 

Mrs. Parks (Sighing in relief): I’m 
afraid Cy’s right, Penny. Now — 
if you’ll excuse me, I’ll be running 
along downstairs. I’ve a cake in the 
oven. Come on down and have a 
piece, both of you, when it’s done. 
(She pats Cy’s shoulder as she leaves.) 

Penny (Gazing at Cry): Oh, Cy, I’ve 
been an awful dope! (She begins to 
sniff.) I don’t suppose you'll ever 
forgive me for the way I’ve been 
treating you, will you? 

Cy: I'll try. (He pats her shoulder, 
hands her a handkerchief.) Here — 
this ought to be a happy day for you, 
winning a first prize and all. 


(Be- 





Panny: Oh, I’m not going to keep it. 
Cy —I’d rather have Tuffy than 
all the painting prizes in the world. 
If it’s not too late. 

Cr: He’s yours. I knew you’d change 
your mind. 

Penny: I ought to be mad at you for 
being so sure of me. But, somehow, 
I’m not. I’m — sort of grateful, Cy. 
Actually, I — I guess I was just sort 
of fascinated by Eugene. He’s — so 
different. 

Cyr: You don’t have to explain, cooky. 
Uncle Cy understands. 

Penny: I'll make it all up to you by 
giving up painting forever. I really 
never enjoyed it, anyhow. (She looks 
down at the letter, which has fluttered 
to floor) But what do you suppose 
they mean by the “master stroke’ 
in my entry — “bestial footprints 
rampant om a world of chaos’’? 


Cy (Chokes): Well — er — maybe I 
can explain — 

Panny: You! 

Cy: You see, Tuffy accidentally got 
loose that day, and paddled across 
your painting before it was quite 
dry and — 

Penny: No! He — he — oh, no! (She 
bursts out giggling.) You mean — 
puppy tracks! (Laughs helplessly) 
Oh, Cy — Eugene would be even 
more furious if he knew! Cy — 
where are you going? 

Cy (Crosses stage and brings Aunt 
Hattie back to window): It’s no more 
than Eugene deserves for insulting a 
lady. Personally, I think Aunt 
Hattie is a very good influence in 
this house — 

Penny (Hugging Tuffy as Cy hugs 
Aunt Hattie): I think so, too! 

THE END 


St. Patrick Saves the Day 


by Graham DuBois 


Characters 
JEAN 
KaTE 
RutTH 
HELEN 
ELLA 
CaRL 
Bos 
Tom 
BILu 
JIM 
MurPHY 
Time: Saturday. A week before St. 
Patrick’s Day. 
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Serrina: The living room of JEAN’s 
home. 

At Riser: JEAN is seated on the sofa, an 
open book in her hands. Ruts sits be- 
side her. Evua is sitting in a chair to 
Rutu’s left, and HELEN in a chair 
down left center. KATE enters. 

JEAN: Hello, Kate. We’ve been waiting 
for you. 

Kate (Crossing to a chair): Did you get 
that library book I told you about? 

JEAN: I’ll say we did. And it’s just 
what we wanted. It has a complete 
account of St. Patrick. Listen. 
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(Reads) “Perhaps the best known 
tradition is that he cleared Ireland 
of its vermin.” 

Kats: Vermin? Doesn’t vermin mean 
rats and bugs? 

JeAN: Sure. But it also means snakes. 

Evia: And James Lester. (All except 
Ruta laugh.) 

Ruta (Bristling): I don’t see anything 
funny about that. You all know I’m 
dating Jim. 

Evia: Only for the moment, my dear. 
He’s girl-crazy, you know. Boasts 
that he’s dated every girl in the 
junior class. Mother says Jim has 
only two interests in life — girls and 
practical jokes. 

Ruta: Well, he has never played a 
joke on me. 

Kate: Give him time, Ruth, and he 
will. 

Ruta: One reason Jim likes me is that 
I can laugh with him. He says he 
was first attracted to me because of 
my impersonations. Whenever I im- 
personate Old Lollipop, Jim laughs 
until the tears run down his cheeks. 

HELEN: I wonder how Mr. Murphy 
ever got that nickname. Old Lolli- 
pop is a funny name for a school 
watchman. 

ELLA: It’s just another tradition, I 
suppose. They’ve been calling him 
that for years. 

HeLen: I guess it’s what Miss Rand 
would call irony — giving a name 
like that to an old sourpuss. 

Ruta: Jim says he’s really a fine old 
fellow when you get to know him. 
And Jim is his favorite in the whole 
school. 

Exuia: Well, he won’t be if that Irish- 
man ever finds out who it was that 


mixed those bits of old rags with the 
furnace coal. 

JEAN: Let’s get back to the entertain- 
ment we want to put on before the 
dance. (Picks up book) Where was 
I, now? (Turns pages) Here it is. 
(Reads) “One old serpent defied St. 
Patrick, refusing to leave Ireland. 
Then St. Patrick constructed a large 
box and invited the serpent to enter. 
When the serpent declined, saying 
it was too small, St. Patrick urged 
him to test the size by getting in. 
The serpent crawled into the box, 
St. Patrick clamped down the lid, 
and threw it into the sea.” (Closes 
book and lays it aside) Girls, I have it. 
We can easily dramatize this story. 

E.ua: How? It seems to me that — 

Jean: There’s a large box in the cellar 
that Dad uses for moving heavy 
things. It has a strong wooden bot- 
tom, and handles at the front and 
back, like a stretcher. The top 
fastens down, too, but that’s not 
important. 

Kate: I don’t see how such a little inci- 
dent will give us enough to work on. 

JEAN: Oh, it gives us plenty. We can — 
can elaborate on it. We'll have 
fairies dancing in the moonlight. 
They are terrified by the serpent and 
run to tell St. Patrick. We’ll get one 
of the boys to play St. Patrick, and 
you and Helen and Ella and I can 
be fairies. Ruth, you can play the 
serpent. You’re the only one who 
could imitate the hissing. 

Ruta: I’m not very fond of snakes, 
but I’ll do my best. 

JEAN (Rises): First of all, Kate and I 
will go get the box. (KATE rises.) 
We've got to see if Ruth will be com- 





fortable in it. (Followed by KaTE 
walks to door) We'll be right back. 
(They go out.) 

Exua: I’m glad I don’t have to play 
your part, Ruth. I wouldn’t like to 
be shut up in a stuffy old box, and I 
hate snakes. 

Ruta: Oh, I don’t mind. Miss Parker 
is always saying in drama class it’s 
good experience to have all kinds of 
roles. (CARL enters, very much agi- 
tated.) 

Car: Have you seen Jim Lester? 

Ruta: No. What about him? 
look upset. 

Car: I guess you’d be upset, too, if 
you had tried to ride a bike with de- 
flated tires, and sealing wax in the 
air valves. 

Rutu: Well, what has Jim to do with 
that? 

HELEN: What has Jim to do with it, she 
asks! 

Ruta: But, Carl, you told me that you 
always kept your bicycle in a locked 
garage. 

Car: I do, but this morning I was rid- 
ing down town, and I stopped at 
White’s for a coke. I wasn’t in the 
store more than five minutes. When 
I came out I had two flat tires. I 
tried to inflate them, and then I 
found the sealing wax. (Clenches his 
fists) Just wait until I catch up with 
that Great Lover! He won’t be 
making any of his famous dates for a 
long, long time. 

Ruta: You have no proof that Jim did 
it. 

Exixa: Who else would do a trick like 
that? 

Ruta: It burns me up the way every- 
body blames poor Jim foreverything. 


You 
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Car: That’s because of the silly prae- 
tical jokes he’s always pulling. 

Rutu: Do you begrudge him a little 
innocent amusement? Have you no 
sense of humor? Can’t you take a 
joke? 

Cart (Jncensed): Innocent amuse- 
ment? Sense of humor? A joke? 
He’s played the last one he’ll ever 
play on me. When I find him I’m 
going to pin his ears back. 

Eta: Ears like his could do with some 
pinning. You’d better use spikes. 
Car (Showing his fists): These are the 

only spikes I’ll need. 

RutH: You don’t mean that — that 
you'd strike him? 

Cart: You get the general idea. 
(Shaking his fists) And I don’t mean 
love taps, sister. 

Ruta: Carl! You don’t know what a 
sensitive soul Jim is. If you struck 
him, you — you might hurt his feel- 
ings. 

Cart: I'll hurt more than that. 
(Moves toward door) When I get 
through with him, his own mother 
won’t recognize him. (Turns to face 
them) He will be in no condition to 
dance next Saturday night — just in 
case he invites any of you. (Goes 
out) 

RutuH: What a nasty temper he has! 
Some people get upset over nothing. 
Maybe we ought to warn Jim. 

Eixta: Where would you find him? 
You know he always goes into hiding 
after he’s played a joke like this. 
(Enter JEAN and Kate with the boz. 
They set it on floor down right center.) 

JEAN: Well, here it is. (70 Ruta) How 
would you like to try it for size? 
(RutH rises and approaches box.) We 
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JEAN: 


needn’t fasten the lid. (She and 
Kats help Ruts into box. Ruta stts) 
It’s a perfect fit. Now, Kate, you 
lift your end and I'll lift mine, and 
we'll carry this into the yard, just 
to see how heavy it is. (They carry 
the box out.) 

HELEN (Laughing): Ruth looked like 
the Queen of Sheba being borne on 
a litter by her slaves. I really think 
she enjoys all this. 

Exua: Of course she does. What was 
that phrase Mr. Burton used in his- 
tory class about Napoleon? 

HELEN: “Delusion of grandeur’’? 

Eiua: That’s it. Ruth is probably 
imagining that she is a ruler over 
vast empires and countless subjects. 
(JEAN and KaTE enter.) 

HELEN: What have you done with 
Ruth? 


Jwan: We left her sitting in the box. 


(Walks to sofa) She’s having the 
time of her life. (Sits) 

Kate (Crossing to sofa): She hasn’t 
been as happy since the night of the 
Christmas ball. (Sits) 

HELEN: You mean she enjoys sitting 
out there in the yard, in a box? 

Well — under certain condi- 
tions. Bill and Tom came along. 
They were going next door for a 
minute, and they said they would 
carry Ruth back in here as soon as 
they came out. 

Exxa: She'll love that! 


Jnan: I thought it was a good idea, 


myself. It will give us a chance to 
get the boys here for a rehearsal. 
They’ll have to do the carrying next 
Saturday, you know. (Enter Bos, 
very much excited.) 

Bos (Breathlessly): I — I guess — the 
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St. Patrick entertainment — and 
dance is off. 

JEAN: What’s happened, Bob? You’re 
all out of breath. 

Bos (Sitting in chair): Has — has he 
been here? 

JEAN: Has who been here? 

Bos: Old Lollipop. 

JEAN: Why should he be here? 

Bos: He’s going everywhere. Says 
he’ll visit the homes of all students 
in Glendale until he gets to the bot- 
tom of it. 

Kate: The bottom of what? 
don’t make sense. 

Bos: I don’t know what he was talk- 
ing about. I met him rushing down 
the street breathing fire and brim- 
stone. His arms were swinging like 
windmills. He looked as if he had 
been in one fight and was looking for 
another. He had no collar on, and 
his white shirt was all covered with 
bloodstains. From what he was 
shouting I gathered that something 
terrible had happened at the school. 

Kate: Why didn’t you tell him to 
compose himself? 

Bos: Did you ever try telling an angry 
Irishman to compose himself? 

JEAN: But what has all this to do with 
our St. Patrick entertainment? 

Bos: Remember the row he kicked up 
about those rags in the furnace? 
Principal Jones said that if he had 
any more trouble from the students 
he would close the recreation hall. 
And without the recreation hall we 
can’t put on any kind of entertain- 
ment. 

JEAN: But we have everything planned. 
Couldn’t you have a talk with Old 
Lollipop and explain? 


You 





Bos (Holding up his hand): Not me! 
What do you want to do — throw 
me to the lions? He’s in no mood for 
explanations. (Hnter Tom and Bu 
carrying the box. They walk down 
right center.) 

Tom (Gatly): Make way for the queen! 
(Sets down his end of the box) Gently. 

Bit (Setting down the bor): And a 
hefty old queen she is! Must weigh 
two hundred if she weighs an ounce. 
(Draws out his handkerchief and 
mops his brow) My back is about 
broken. I thought little Ruth Car- 
son would be as light as a feather. 
Well, as the poet says, women were 
deceivers ever. (Sits on lid of box) 

JEAN: Why did you close the lid? 

Tom: It’s just as we found it. And we 
let it stay like that purely as a pre- 
cautionary measure. We were afraid 
our little Snow White might fall out. 

JEAN: But I’m afraid she hasn’t enough 
air. 

Bri: Don’t worry: there’s a big hole 
on the other side. 

Jean: But I am worried. She hasn’t 
said a word — even when you were 
talking about her weight. That’s not 
like her. 

Tom: I guess she’s too comfortable to 
talk. Probably taking a nap. 

JEAN: But I have to know that she’s all 
right. (Rises) She’s my responsibil- 
ity. (Calls) Ruth! Ruth! (Pauses) 
You don’t suppose she has smoth- 
ered in there, do you? (Calls) Ruth! 
Speak to me, Ruth! (Pauses) Bill, 
get off that box and open the lid. 
(Br. jumps from box and is about 
to raise the lid, when Rut enters, 
out of breath. All look at her in 
amazement). 


Ruts (Angrily): Just wait until I see 
that viper, that toad, that — 

JEAN (Sinking back into her chair): Oh, 
what a relief! 

Ruta (Sitting in chair): That miserable 
creature, Jim Lester, played one of 
his silly jokes on me. I was waiting 
for Tom and Bill, and he came along 
and fastened the lid. If Phil Carter 
hadn’t happened to pass and heard 
me yelling, I guess I’d be in there 
yet. I ran all the way to the corner 
looking for Jim. 

JEAN (Bewildered): Then, you — you’re 
not in the box. 

Ruts (Testily): Of course I’m not, 
stupid! Don’t you see me sitting 
here? 

JEAN: Well, who is? Who is in that 
box? 

Bix (Turning toward box): We'll soon 
find out. 

Tom: I bet that Jim Lester filled it 
with bricks. 

Brix: If he has, I’ll break every bone 
in his — (He raises lid and Jim 
LESTER pops up.) 

Jm: Hello, folks! 

JEAN: Jim Lester! What are you doing 
in that box? 

Tom: To think we carried that dope all 
the way from the yard! 

Birt: Another of his corny jokes! 
(Advances menacingly toward Jim) 
You’ve got to learn that you can’t 
get away with stuff like this. 

Jim (Holding up both hands): One mo- 
ment, please. I can explain every- 
thing. 

Brtu: Well, shoot! 
good. 

Jim: This is no joke, fellows. I’m in 
hiding. I didn’t know you would 
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carry me in here. I thought you 
were taking me to the cellar. 

Tom: You're in hiding? What are you 
hiding from? 

Jim: From Carl Roberts. He’s been on 
my trail all morning. When I passed 
by here the second time Carl was 
only a half block away. I saw the 
box was empty, and so I jumped in 
and pulled down the lid. 

Bru: Cold feet, eh? Afraid of good old 
Carl’s mighty left hook. 

Jim: You misunderstand me com- 
pletely. Fear is an emotion unknown 
to me. Carl is one of my best friends, 
and in view of the long friendship 
existing between our families, I 
would — 

Tom: Baloney! 

Jr: I would hesitate to indulge in any 
hostilities with those I esteem so — 
(Car enters. Jim drops down into 
box.) 

Cari (Looking about): Where is he? 
I know he’s here. I heard his voice 
as I came up the walk. There’s no 
use trying to hide him. Sooner or 
later I’ll — 

Brix: Well I, for one, am not hiding 
him. I think he deserves what’s 
coming to him. (Points to box) He’s 
in that box. 

CarL (Advancing toward box): Jim 
Lester, come out and fight like a 
man. 

Jim (Pushing up lid and peering out): 
Have you considered where you are? 
Does it occur to you that it is un- 
mannerly to fight before ladies? 

JEAN: He’s right, Carl. Let’s have no 
fighting here. 

Caru: I have no intention of fighting 
here, Jean. I’m inviting him to go to 


Shiler’s Woods with me. 

Jim: Shiler’s Woods? It’s four miles. 
My feet are in no condition for such 
a walk. 

Car: You don’t have to walk. I'll 
provide transportation. I have 
Dad’s car outside. 

Jim: Let’s talk it over. I’m averse to 
fighting one whom I have always re- 
garded with deep affection. Coward- 
ice has no place in my make-up, but 
to inflict bodily injury on somebody — 

BIL: Quit stalling! 

Tom: And stop talking like an ani- 
mated dictionary. 

Jim: Stalling is foreign to my nature. I 
only want to — 

Car: Get him out of that box, boys. 
(Tom and Brit advance toward box) 
Ruts (Rising): Wait just a minute. 

(Walks up to Cart) Carl, how would 
you like to go to the St. Patrick 
Dance with me? (Lays her hand on 
his arm and looks coyly up into his 

face) 

Car.: Gee, I’d love to, Ruth. 

Bos: If there is any dance. 

Ruta: Well, then, will you do me a 
little favor? 

Caru: You bet I will! Anything you 
ask. 

Rutu: Call off this fight with Jim 
Lester. 

Car.: Well, now, Ruth, that’s asking a 
little too much. 

Ruts (In her most coquettish manner): 
Please, Carl. For mv sake? 

Car: Oh, I don’t see how I — well, 
all right. 

Brix: It’s not all right with me. ; This 
blockhead has got to be punished for 
the silly tricks he has been playing 
on our class. 





Bos: I agree. He has probably broken 
up our St. Patrick Dance. Let’s keep 
him in the box until we decide what 
to do with him. (He, Tom, and 
Bitu force Jim down into the box) 
We'll close the lid. (He closes the lid.) 
Now, let’s fasten it, just to make 
sure. (Tom fastens the lid.) That 
does it. (He sits on lid, folding his 
arms.) Any suggestions? 

Jim: I haven’t enough air in here. 
have to breathe, don’t I? 

Buu: I don’t see the necessity. 

Tom: I’ve thought of something. Re- 
member that scene in Merry Wives 
of Windsor Miss Rand read us yester- 
day? How they took old Falstaff to 
the river in a clothesbasket and 
ducked him. Why not give Jim 
Lester the same treatment? 

Jum (Alarmed): No, fellows, you 
mustn’t! I can’t swim. I’ll drown. 


I 


Bru: Well, they drown kittens, don’t 
they? 

CarL (to Jim): You can’t drown in 
eighteen inches of water. 

Jim: But the water in March is like ice. 
I’m sensitive to cold. I’ll catch my 


death of pneumonia. But before I 
die I’ll run right to Principal Jones 
and tell him everything. 

Ruta: You had better listen to him, 
boys: he’ll probably keep his word. 
Something happened at school this 
morning that may prevent our hold- 
ing our dance, and if Jim squeals to 
Mr. Jones about your ducking him, 
we might as well call everything off. 

Bos: Yes, that’s right. And don’t for- 
get that we still have Old Lollipop 
to reckon with. 

Tom: But we can’t let Jim Lester go on 
getting away with stuff like this. 
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Rutu: Just leave everything to me. 
We'll give him a dose of his own 
medicine. We'll play a practical 
joke on him that he’ll never forget. 
And I’m the little girl who can think 
something up. 

Bos: It had better be clever. (Walks to 
window) And quick. (Looks out) 
Golly! Here comes Old Lollipop on 
the run. He looks madder than ever. 
I bet he’s coming here. 

Brit: You say something happened at 
school that made him mad? You 
think it may have been one of Jim’s 
jokes? 

Bos: Want to bet? 

Briu: Maybe that solves our problem. 
We'll just turn Jim over to him and 
let nature take its course. 

Tom (Shaking his head): No, fellows; 
we can’t do that. You don’t know 
Old Lollipop’s temper. He’d tear 
Jim limb from limb. I don’t admire 
Jim especially, but I wouldn’t want 
to see him murdered. 

Jim (Thinking they are playing a joke 
on him): You'll have to think up 
something better than this, Ruth. I 
happen to know that Old Lollipop 
can’t leave the school on Saturdays. 

Tom: Shut up! (Walks back to boz) 
You’d better keep quiet unless you 
want your head knocked off. (Sits on 
box) 

Bos: He’s coming up the path. 

Jim (Laughs): Stop trying to kid me. 

Bos: You won’t think we’re kidding 
when Old Lollipop comes charging in 
here like an angry bull. You won’t be 
able to see him, but, boy, will you 
hear him! (Enter Murpny angrily.) 

Murpuy: Where is he? Let me lay my 
hands on him. 





JEAN (Qutetly): Who is it you want to 
lay your hands on, Mr. Murphy? 

Murpny: I don’t know, but — 

JEAN: How can you lay your hands on 
him if you don’t know who he is? 
Murpay: I'll find out. Nobody can 
play a trick like that on Patrick 

Murphy and get away with it. 

Ji: Ruth, you’re a riot! (Laughs) I 
always said Old Lollipop was your 
best impersonation. But why did 
you think I’d fall for anything like 
this? 

Murpuy (Looking quickly about him): 
Who said that? 

Evia (Trying to distract Murpuy’s 
attention): What has happened, Mr. 
Murphy? Did you hurt yourself? 
Your shirt is all covered with blood. 

Murpay: That’s not blood; that’s red 
ink. 

Kare: What on earth were you doing 
with red ink? Did you drop a 
bottle? 

Murpay: I was drinking it. 

JEAN (Amazed): Drinking it? 

Murpay: It came out of one of the 
fountains at the school. I pressed 
the lever, and it squirted into my 
mouth and all over my shirt. I 
swallowed half a pint before I real- 
ized what it was. Then I rushed over 
to Dr. Watt and had him pump my 
stomach out. 

Jim: You’re certainly putting on an 
act, Ruth. You’re more like Old 
Lollipop than Old Lollipop himself. 
I would swear the old dope was right 
here if I didn’t know he had to be at 
school. 

Murpay: The old dope, indeed! That’s 
the first time anyone ever called 
Patrick Murphy a dope. (Clenching 


his fists) Be a man and tell me who 
it was that insulted me with that 
name. (Looks from one boy to the 
other) There’s a ventriloquist in this 
room. Will one of you boys admit it? 
(Clenching and unclenching his hands) 
Or do I have to squeeze it out of you 
with these two hands? 

Jim (Laughing): Stop it, Ruth! Stop 
it! You're killing me. I’ve laughed 
so much my sides ache. I can just 
see that old goat charging down the 
street, covered with spots of vege- 
table coloring. 

Murpay: Where is that voice coming 
from? Old goat, am I? When I find 
who said that, I’ll butt him clean 
through these walls. 

Jim: Ruth, you’re a genius! (Laughs) 
You make Old Lollipop sound just 
as he did when he stoked the furnace 
with all those bits of rags. 

Mourpuy: So? Now we're getting 
somewhere. I said to myself, “Pat, 
find the guy who monkeyed with the 
coal and you’ll find the guy who 
monkeyed with the fountain.” And 
I’m not leaving this room until I 
know who he is. (Folds his arms and 
regards the boys steadily) 

Jim: I say, fellows, this has gone far 
enough. 

Bru: Shut up! 

Murpny: I know where the voice is 
coming from. (Points to box) There’s 
somebody in that box. 

Jim (Knocking against box): Let me 
out, I say. The joke is up. I knew 
it was Ruth all along. 

Tom (70 Jim): Do you realize that Mr. 
Murphy is in this room? 

Jm: Ah, go on! Let me out. I’m not 
afraid of a dozen Old Lollipops like 





the one in this room. I’ll welcome 
the sight. 

Murpuy: And will you welcome the 
feel of my two fists against your 
jaws? 

J: Of course I will, sweetheart. Dear, 
sweet little girl hands that couldn’t 
crush a fly. 

Murpuy: Old Lollipop! Old dope! 
Old goat! And now he calls me a 
girl — the worst insult of all. Let me 
at him. 

Bos: Restrain yourself, Mr. Murphy. 
(Raises lid of box and Jim stands up) 

Morpuy (Amazed): Jim Lester! I 
wouldn’t have believed it! 

Jim (Staring at Murpuy in bewilder- 
ment): It is — it really is — you! 

Mourpny: Yes, it really is Patrick 
Murphy. (Shows his fists) And here 
are two things that will impress the 
fact on you. (Takes a step toward 
Jim) 

Brit (Seizing one of Murpuy’s arms 
while Tom seizes the other): Be care- 
ful, Mr. Murphy. Remember, if you 
strike a pupil you may lose your job. 

Murpny (Cooling off): I guess you’re 
right. But I won’t lose my job if I 
report the whole thing to Principal 
Jones. 

Jom (Imploringly): Don’t do that, Mr. 
Murphy. He would expel me. My 
parents would never forgive me. 

Mourpay: You ought to have thought 
of all that before you monkeyed with 
the school fountain. (Turns toward 
door) 

Bos: One minute, Mr. Murphy. If you 
go to Mr. Jones, he’ll close the 
recreation hall, and the whole school 
will suffer. Jim alone is responsible 
for all the jokes played on you and 


the rest of us, and he should be the 
only one to suffer. 

Murpay (Pausing): Right you are, my 
boy. (Points to Jim who sits shame- 
facedly on the box) But this idiot has 
got to be punished. Never again will 
Patrick Murphy stoke the furnace 
with old rags or drink some vile- 
tasting liquid from the school foun- 
tain. My stomach was turning over 
for a whole hour. I thought I was 
fuller of red ink than a bookkeeper’s 
ledger. And it was only a little 
vegetable water! This young rascal 
must be taught a lesson. 

Car (Showing his fists): Well, there’s 
a pretty good lesson in each of these. 

JEAN: No, Carl; that isn’t the answer. 

Tom: The water of Maple Pond is fresh 
and invigorating. I still think it 
might cool his ardor for practical 
jokes. 

Kate: That’s out. He’d be at Mr. 
Jones’ house before his clothes were 
dry. We’ve got to find something 
that he can’t run to Mr. Jones 
about. 

Jim: I want you all to get something 
straight. I guess I’ve been an idiot, 
like Mr. Murphy says, but I didn’t 
mean it a while ago when I said I’d 
go to Mr. Jones. I may be a silly 
dope, but I’m no tattletale. 

Ruta (Holding up her hand): Wait! 
Leave it to the girls. We can punish 
him in a way that will really hurt. 

Murpny (Chuckling): How can delicate 
little colleens like you hurt a big 
lummox like that? (Potnts to Jim) 

Ruta: We can boycott him. 

Heten: Boycott him? What do you 
mean, Ruth? 

Ruts: No more dates for Jim Lester 
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from any girl in the junior class from 
now until after commencement. 

Jim (Quickly): Can’t you punish me 
some other way? 

Evita (Enthusiastically): Ruth, I be- 
lieve you’ve got something there! 

Rut: But we will have to pledge our- 
selves to stand together. We'll just 
start with the girls in this room and 
I’ll speak to the other juniors on 
Monday. Jim has played some of 
his crazy pranks on most of them, 
you know. I’ll begin. (Solemnly) I 
pledge myself to have no dates with 
Jim Lester for the rest of the school 
year. 

Jo (Crestfallen): I'd rather take the 
ducking in Maple Pond or Carl’s 
fists or — 

JEAN (Ignoring Jim): I make the same 
pledge. 

Katg: And so do I. 

HevENn: And I 

Evia: And I. 

Murpuy (Chuckling): Knowing Jim 
Lester as I do, I’d say that’s pretty 
stiff punishment. 

Jim: ’ll say it is! I know I had some 
punishment coming to me; I deserve 
it. I’ve been acting like a kid, but 
this will make me feel like a stranger 
in my own class. 

Ruta (To Murpuy): And you won’t 
go to Mr. Jones? (Murpny shakes 
his head) 

JEAN (Clapping her hands): Then we 
can have the recreation hall for next 


Saturday night. We are putting on 
a St. Patrick entertainment and 
dance, Mr. Murphy. 

Murpuy (Completely mollified): Are 
you, now? Well, that’s fine! St. 
Patrick! Never forget, kids, that 
St. Patrick lived in Ireland. And 
so did I. The greatest man who ever 
lived. St. Patrick, I mean. Named 
after him I was. If I can do any- 
thing for you, just call on Patrick 
Murphy. 

JEAN: Well, you could help us with the 
decorations. 

Murpny: I’ll say I could! I have all 
the green bunting in the world. I’ll 
cover the walls with shamrock, and 
my wife, Bridget, will play Irish 
tunes on a green harp, and she and I 
and the children will sing Irish 
songs. And would you like me to 
dance an Irish jig? 

JeAN: Oh, Mr. Murphy, it would be 
the hit of the evening. 

Murpay: I'll do it, then. (Moves 
toward door) I'll go back to school 
and get started on those decorations 
right away. (TJ'urns to face JEAN) 
But there’s one thing I’d like to 
know before I leave. 

JEAN: What is that, Mr. Murphy? 

Mourpuy: Why do all the boys and 
girls call me Old Lollipop? 

JEAN: Because — because you're so 
sweet. (Murpuy is beaming as the 
curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Johnny Did Try 


by Marguerite Kreger Phillips 


Characters 
GRANDMA O’HARE 
Mrs. STEVENSON 
JOHNNY STEVENSON 
JULIA STEVENSON 
Hank, Johnny’s friend 
WINNIE, Julia’s friend 

Serrine: The living room of the Steven- 
son home. 

At Rise: GRANDMA ts seated in a rocker 
with a box of stamps on her lap. She 
is peering at them so anxiously, one by 
one, that she doesn’t notice Mrs. 
STEVENSON enter from right. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (Stopping at stage 
center shaking her head): Still at it? 
GRaNpMA: It wouldn’t be a hobby if I 

didn’t keep at it. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (Coming down beside 
her): But a woman of your age col- 
lecting stamps! 

GranpMa: I didn’t know age had any- 
thing to do with it. Besides, I’m 
setting my grandson a good example. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (Accusingly): When 
it would be so easy to unlock Father’s 
trunk in your room and loan Johnny 
that famous old album for exhibi- 
tion! 

GRANDMA: Anything so easy to get 
wouldn’t be worth crowing over. 
Mrs. STEvENsON: Johnny would be 
proud to exhibit his grandfather’s 

collection. 

GRANDMA (Snaps): He hasn’t earned 
it! 


Mrs. Stevenson (Turns to move off 
speaking over her shoulder as she 
nears door at left): Maybe you're 
right but be gentle with him. I must 
run along. The girls are waiting for 
me to take some needed stitches in 
their costumes. (Ezits. GRANDMA 
turns to look quizzically at JOHNNY as 
he shuffles in from right, munching on 
a cookie. JOHNNY goes directly up- 
stage and stands with feet spread, 
arms folded, staring at a pewter coffee 
pot. GRANDMA rocks silently for a 
moment as she watches him.) 

JOHNNY (Glances once at her, then back 
at the coffee pot, then a second glance 
but she catches his eye and smiles): 
Nope! Better not try that. 

GRANDMA: Try what? 

JOHNNY (Moving down center): | 
couldn’t get away with it. 

GRANDMA: What are you talking about? 

JoHNNY: The family heirloom, the 
vase, the jar, the pot! 

GRANDMA: You have designs on the 
pewter coffee pot? 

Jounny: How much do you think | 
could get for it? 

GranpMA (Half rising with astonish- 
ment then subsiding again): Sell the 
family heirloom that your great, 
great grandmother brought over to 
this country on a sailing vessel? 

JoHnny: Why not? All it’s good for is 
to hide things. 


GRANDMA: Johnny! Now that you 





mention it, that is why the old 
coffee pot became famous. . . secret 
papers were hidden in it. 

JOHNNY (Still feeling abused, is sar- 
casttc): And I suppose some famous 
battle was won. I’d hate to try hid- 
ing anything in it now. Mother loses 
her breath if we go near it. 

GranpMA: She loves it even if it isn’t 
beautiful. 

JOHNNY: I was only considering that I 
might get some money for it. 

GraNnpMA: You better consider some- 
thing else. 

JoHNNY: Iam. When I’m President — 

GRANDMA (Watches JoHNNY as he 
sways back and forth on his heels): 
President? 

JOHNNY: Who knows? Now being a 
stamp expert, the first thing I intend 
doing is putting my wife’s picture on 
the stamp right beside me and while 
we're both alive. 

GRANDMA: Well! That’s a new idea. 

JoHNNY (Takes a poke at the stamps 
on GRANDMA’S lap): Don’t you agree 
with me? 

GranpMA: Yes. I can’t think of a 
single American stamp that has the 
face of a living person on it. Oh, 
what about the Lindburgh stamp? 

JoHnny (Feeling his importance): That 
had a picture of his plane, the Spirit 
of Saint Louis, not Lindburgh’s face. 
(Now JoHNNY sighs deeply) But why 
worry? I can’t even get a twenty- 
five dollar collection together. 
(Slumps down into chair.) The ex- 
hibit is tomorrow. 

GrRaNpMA: Johnny, I haven’t forgot- 
ten. I know you are short of stamps. 

Jounny: All you’d have to do would be 
unlock that old trunk and there sits 
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a stamp album .. . loaded! 

GraNnpMA: You bring your collection 
up to twenty-five dollars and I’ll let 
you exhibit Grandfather’s album as 
an extra, but not for the prize. That 
wouldn’t be fair. 

JOHNNY (Pouting): I’ve told them all 
about it and they know it’s here, 
right in this very house. 

GRANDMA: Your grandfather didn’t 
accumulate stamps by grouching in 
an easy chair. 

JOHNNY: But, Granny, I did try to find 
some. 

GRANDMA (Suddenly holding up a 
stamp): This should cheer you — 
exert yourself enough to come over 
and get it. (JoHNNy ts at her side 
with a bound.) 

JOHNNY: Wow! A fifty-center! And 
you had it in that box all the time. 
GRANDMA (Pedantically): Century of 
Progress — Graff Zepplin Issue of 

1933. 

JoHNNY: This is fine, thanks, but I’m 
still not up to a twenty-five dollar 
collection. 

GranpMa: A few more would do it — 
choice ones. 

JoHNNY: You say that so easily. 
You’ve never let me look in that box. 

GranpMa (Laughs and holds out another 
stamp): What about this one? It’s 
chocolate-colored. 

JOHNNY (Excited): With Columbus! 

GRANDMA: Soliciting aid from Isabella, 
and then this one might help — the 
violet two-cent stamp of the Colum- 
bian issue showing the landing of 
Columbus. The best I’ve got! Now 
would you like to look at Gramp’s 
album? 

JoHNNY: Would I! 


(GRANDMA rises, 





taking her stamp box with her as she 
moves to exit at right.) Hank’s got a 
cigar box full and he doesn’t care a 
hoot about them. 

GRANDMA (Turns at door to smile): 
Haven’t you got something you don’t 
care a hoot about that you might 
trade? 

JoHNNY (Now leans against GRAND- 
ma’s rocker): I’m thinking. 

GRANDMA: Think hard. 

JoHNNY: Hank has uncles all over the 
world that send him stamps and he 
just dumps them into that cigar box 
and there they sit. (Suddenly jumps 
making GRANDMA jump too.) I’ve 
got it — I’ve got those movie-star 
autographs we got two years ago. 

GRANDMA: Then it’s a trade. 

JOHNNY: I’ll trade two autographs for 
two fistfulls of stamps. 

GraNnpDMA: Shake the box before you 
grab — now I’m going to unlock the 
trunk. (She exits. JULIA appears at 
left dressed in her colonial costume 
just as JOHNNY turns to cross to left 
and he stops.) 

JOHNNY: Don’t tell me we have to look 
at that all week. What’d you do with 
my green plaid shirt? 

Jutta (As she comes to rocker): As if I’d 
ever wear your shirt. This is my 
costume in the play .. . and I’ll wear 
it around here as much as I like. 
You surely have heard about the 
class play? 

JOHNNY (Over his shoulder): Maybe I 
heard, but that doesn’t mean I lis- 
tened. My stamp collection will do 
more for the world than your old 
play. (Ezits) 

Juuia (Turns and calls off): Grandma! 

GranpMa (At door instantly): Yes? 
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(Looks her over) What have we here? 

Juuia (Curtseys): Like it? (GRANDMA 
nods and smiles as JuLIA dances 
about showing herself off.) Winnie is 
upstairs getting into hers. We're 
going over to Miss Carter’s for re- 
hearsal. 

GRANDMA (Sits down in her rocker and 
motions for Juut1a to come close): It 
does look charming and I’m glad 
Miss Carter’s is only next door. 
Someone might kidnap you. You 
girls of today are much improved by 
the old-fashioned styles. 

Jutta: Ah ha! So you don’t like me in 
blue-jeans! 

GRANDMA: Nor in your brother’s shirt 
with the shirt-tail dangling along 
behind. 

Jut1a: Some people! Granny, I bor- 
rowed that shirt only once — I’ve 
got one of my own now and it doesn’t 
dangle. It hangs with just the right 
amount of droop. 

GRANDMA (All smiles): I still like you 
better in that ... it reminds me of 
the story of our pewter coffee pot. 

JuLi1a (With exuberance): Hold it! This 
needs the proper pose! (With a rush 
JULIA moves quickly upstage and 
stands with an arm around the pewter 
coffee pot.) I love it, the ugly old 
thing. 

GranpMA: And I hope you'll always 
treasure it and remember its history 
— now let me see — just years and 
years — (She is interrupted by the 
voice of Mrs. StevENSON calling off 
left.) 

Mrs. Stevenson: Julia! Julia! 

Juutia: Oh! My gracious! I came down 
here to get your embroidery scissors, 
the ones with the little points. Your 





story will have to wait. (She pulls 
GRANDMA fo her feet and urges her off 
at right. Now JOHNNY comes in from 
left. He crosses to table near chair at 
left, and empties a handful of stamps 
on @ paper. HAnxK is right behind 
him.) 

Hank (Flopping into chair): Get me 
the autographs before you change 
your mind. 

Jounny (Hurrying off): Be down in a 
jiff. 

Juuia (Re-entering at right): Hi! Hank. 

Hank: Oh, my poor eyes. Where did 
you get that awful dress? (Juia just 
tosses her head and hurries off at left 
and GRANDMA comes on from right 
stretching her neck to look across to 
table.) 

GRANDMA: How do you do, Hank? 

Hanx (Jumps to his feet): Hello, ma’am, 
I’m fine. How are you? 

GRANDMA (Now reaches the table and 
just can’t keep her hands off the 
stamps): I’m fine, too. Are these 
some of your stamps? 

Hank (Now leans on left arm of his 
chair): Oh, it’s a bunch I put over on 
Johnny, but he asked for them. And 
what a trade! Movie autographs! 

GRANDMA (Picking up several): H’m! 
Some with perforations — 

HANK: Just worm holes to me, but 
Johnny wanted to do it. 

GRANDMA (Gloating): These Austrian 
stamps will be real valuable one of 
these days. 

Hank: I want things that are valuable 
right now. 

GRANDMA (Still gloating over the 
stamps): This set of Irish Free State 
stamps — the first issue are good and 
this — (Stops and holds one up, then 
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lays it aside) Are you sure, Hank, 
that you want to make this trade? 
Your mother won’t mind? 

Hank: They bore me. I’m glad to get 
rid of them. Mother’d toss them all 
out if she could but she’s afraid of 
hurting my uncle’s feelings. 

GRANDMA: What about selling them? 

Hank: To my best friend? Heck no, 
a trade is a trade and more fun. 

GRANDMA: And you won’t want these 
back? (Sets some aside) 

Hank (Insulted): Do you think I’m an 
Inaian-giver? (JOHNNY comes hurry- 
ing in from left carrying some papers 
and goes directly to HANK) 

JoHNNY: Here you are. Now I’ve got to 
get busy and see if I can find about 
ten dollars’ worth of stamps in this 
bunch. (He bends intently over the 
stamps and doesn’t even notice HANK 
leaving) 

Hank (Looking over his trade): You’re 
crazy! These are the real thing. (T7'o 
GRANDMA who moves over to right) 
I’m getting out before he changes his 
mind. Poor guy — thinks he’s going 
to find ten dollars’ worth of stamps. 
So long, Mrs. O’Hare. (HANK exits 
at left) 

GranpMa (Looking lovingly at JouNNY 
as he bends over the stamps): Your 
grandfather would have been pleased 
to see you working over those. Now, 
I am going to open that trunk. 
(Exits) 

JOHNNY (Looks up suddenly holding 
some stamps and shouts in GRAND- 
MA’s direction): Blue, red-brown, 
rose-red . . . 1854! (Lays the stamps 
in a separate pile and pulls a book out 
of back pocket, turning the pages hur- 
riedly) My jumping toenails, Granny, 





this is it . . . we’ve got it. These 
stamps are worth at least fifteen 
dollars. I’ll get my album. (He ezxtts 
left, and GRANDMA comes in, looks 
back, then goes to table. She sees the 
special pile, then with a mischievous 
smile picks them up and goes upstage 
where she puts them into the pewter 
pot and moves down, then seems to re- 
member she still hasn’t opened the 
trunk and rushes off at right. The 
girls come on now and seem excited.) 

Winnie: That brother of your almost 
knocked me down! 

Jut1a: Don’t mind a little thing like 
that. (Potnts to pewter pot) There it 
it! And you heard Mother, she said 
we could. 

Winnie: Oh, won’t it be wonderful to 
have a real antique for the play? 
(And now JOHNNY comes tn again like 
a whirlwind from left. He carries a 
stamp album and heads for the table, 
then pulls up short and turns on the 
girls.) 

JOHNNY: Were you two dames over 
here? Did you take some of these 
stamps? Come on, it’s not funny, 
hand them over. 

Juuia: Johnny, I’m going to tell 
Mother how rude you are to my 
friends. As if Winnie and I would 
touch your old stamps. 

JoHNNY: Then who did? I left them 
right there — 

Juuia: Oh, you probably carried them 
upstairs with you — go look. 

JoHNNY (As he hurries from the room): 
They’ve got to be some place. 

Juxia: Well, take a good look — look 
under the bed — maybe you put 
them in with your white mice. 
(JOHNNY is gone by now.) Winnie, we 


better get going some place before 
Mother comes down and says she 
as changed her mind about the 
pewter pot. 

WINNIE (As JuLia picks it up): Miss 


(They 


Carter will be so thrilled. 
move off.) 

Mrs. STEVENSON (Hurrying on at lefi, 
looks about her, then to upstage, sees 
the pewter pot is gone, sighs and shrugs 
her shoulders, then comes slowly down 
and calls off at right): Mother, may | 
see you a moment? 

GRANDMA (Off): In a moment. 
getting the trunk open. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (Stands in doorway): 
Oh, Mother, you’ve given in — 
you’re going to let Johnny have 
Father’s album. (She moves back into 
room, moves nervously about and 
finally sits down in chair at left as 
GRANDMA comes on carrying a rather 
large album which she places on table 
beside her rocker.) 

GRANDMA (As she sits down): For ex- 
hibition purposes only. Johnny 
showed some spirit — he traded two 
movie autographs for a handful of 
Hank’s stamps and found some 
valuable ones. (Her eyes have 
wandered upstage and she stops, stares, 
then half rises, then sinks down again) 
Emily, the vase, the pewter pot — it 
was there a few moments ago. | 
don’t see it now — 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Of course you don’t. 
Mother, I’ve done something dread- 
ful. I let the girls have that for their 
play. 

GRANDMA (Gasps and stares upstage): 
You didn’t! (Takes another look) 
You did! 

Mrs. Stevenson: I did! 
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for their 


upstage): 


er look 


(GRANDMA (Stunned at the thought of the 
precious stamps in it): But it was 
never supposed to go out of the 
house. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (T'ragically): Noth- 
ing will happen to it. I’m sorry now, 
but it’s too late. I thought I’d get 
down here before the girls left. 

GRANDMA (Almost in tears): Oh why, 
why did you do it? 

Mrs. STEVENSON: One would think 
you had diamonds hidden in it. 

GRANDMA (Seized with a_ horrible 
thought): Suppose, suppose someone 
pours hot water into it? 

Mrs. Stevenson: Pour hot water into 
an antique coffee pot? 

GRANDMA: To see if it leaks. 

Mrs. Stevenson: Now you are being 
silly. Julia wouldn’t permit them to 
do that. 

GRANDMA: They might want to make 
coffee. 

Mrs. Stevenson: In that old pot? I 
loaned it for atmosphere, not for 
lunch. Oh dear, they might try it, I 
never thought of that. 

GRANDMA: You never thought at all or 
it would still be here. 

Mrs. Stevenson: If I had known how 
disturbed it would make you — 
(And here JOHNNY comes dashing on 
and goes straight to GRANDMA.) 

JoHNNY (Much gesturing): Grandma, 
they’ve disappeared. I left them on 
that table . . . went upstairs to get 
my album, came back and Julia and 
Winnie were in here. They said they 
didn’t touch them, so I went back 
upstairs. I’ve looked everywhere, 
even under the bed. They’re gone. 
I’ve lost them. Grandma, did I really 
have them? 


GRANDMA: Yes, Johnny, yes, you had 
them. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Stamps? 

Jounny: Oh, Mother, do you have to 
ask? What else do I care about? 
GRANDMA (Swallows hard): Johnny, 
it’s my fault. Remember you said all 
the old pewter pot was good for was 
to hide things? (With a sudden laugh 
of relief, JOHNNY turns to rush up- 
stage then stops short on seeing the 
empty space.) Yes, Johnny, it’s gone. 
I hid those precious stamps in that 

pewter pot. 

JOHNNY (Turns to his mother in great 
distress): Where is it? 

Mrs. Stevenson: Now, Johnny — 

JOHNNY (Shouting): My stamps are in 
it. 

Mrs. STEVENSON: Lower your voice. 

JOHNNY (Even louder): But my stamps, 
my stamps are in it, can’t you un- 
derstand? Valuable ones to com- 
plete my album. 

Mrs. STEVENSON (Suddenly dawns on 
her why GRANDMA was worried): Oh, 
Mother . . . no wonder you were con- 
cerned. 

JoHNNY: Mother, the vase, the jar, the 
pot, nothing else matters — what did 
you do with it? (Rushes upstage and 
pounds on spot) It stood right here, 
just a little while ago — a few 
minutes ago. 

Mrs. Srevenson: Johnny, if you'll 
quiet down, I'll tell you, but not 
while you keep shouting at me. 
(JOHNNY stands still and glares.) I 
let the girls use it for their play. 

GRANDMA: The girls were going to Miss 
Carter’s. Perhaps they took it there. 

JoHNNY (Relieved): And that’s just 
next door. (Rushes to left to meet 





JuLia who comes in gaily and goes 

straight to her mother.) Where is it? 
Jut1a: Mother, they love it . . . they’re 

wild about it. It’s just perfect. 

JOHNNY (Grabbing her arm): Where is 
it? 

Jut1a (Moves behind her mother’s chatr) : 
Mother, will you tell Johnny to stop 
pulling at me. He’ll tear my dress. 
I’m talking and I don’t want to be 
interrupted. It works too, Mother. 
It holds water. (JoHNNY gasps and 
weakly moves over to GRANDMA.) 

Mrs. STEVENSON: You poured water 
into that coffee pot? 

GranpMA: Wet water? 

JOHNNY: Boiling water? 

Jut1a (Stares from one to the other): 
This is the first time I ever knew it 
was a crime to put hot water into a 
coffee pot. (JoHnNy makes a lunge 
for her but ts stopped by his mother.) 


Mrs. STEVENSON: Johnny Stevenson, 
this has gone far enough. 

JoHNNY: But she poured boiling water! 
(Then chokes with emotion) 

Granpma: Oh, Johnny, I’m so sorry, 


80 SOITy. 

Jounny (Still a last hope): Are you 
sure it was hot? 

Juuia (Sarcastically): Just how could 
we get the effect of steam if it weren’t 
hot? Miss Carter had the kettle on 
for tea so we tried some. (JOHNNY 
flops down on the floor beside GRANDMA 
and leans dejectedly against her.) 

Mrs. STevENSON: I just don’t know 
what to say. 

Jounny (Looks 


up at GRANDMA): 


Granny, I did try, I did! 
GranpMa: The dust of your ancestors 
should not have been disturbed. 
Juuia (Pertly): I suppose we should 
have left the dust in and swallowed 

the germs. 

Mrs. Stevenson: Mother, you are 
really to blame. You shouldn’t have 
put them in there in the first place. 

GranpMA (Lovingly stroking JoHNNY’s 
hair as he leans against her): I have 
to blame Johnny for the idea. When 
we were discussing the value of that 
coffee pot — (Here Jonnny looks up) 
yes, you did, Johnny, you said all the 
old thing was good for was to hide 
something in it. Well, maybe I am 
in my second childhood, but I just 
couldn’t resist teasing you by doing 
that very thing. 

Juia (Cutting in with a gasp): Now | 
get it! (Reaches into her pocket and 
pulls out the stamps) Is this what all 
the fuss is about? 

JOHNNY (With a leap is at her side and 
grabs the stamps from her hand): My 
stamps, Granny, my stamps, my 
stamps! 

Juutia: Don’t raise the roof! Natur- 
ally, knowing the history of our 
famous pewter pot I looked inside 
for secret papers. 

JOHNNY (Giving her a resounding slap 
on the back): My sister with the 
bulky brains! For this, you can wear 
my green plaid shirt any time you 
wish. 


THE END 
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Bright Stream 


by Mary Thurman Pyle 


Characters 
Susan E.uior 
WituaM ELuior 
ALFRED THOMPSON 
JOHN DABNEY 
Rossy FRANcIS 
DEBORAH CLEVES 
POCAHONTAS 
Two INDIAN GIRLS, her attendants 

Time: An April morning in 1609. 

SETTING: A clearing in the woods just 
outside the stockade gate at James- 
town, Va. 

At Rise: Susan is sitting on a rude 
wooden bench at right, while DEBORAH 
kneels behind the bench. On the bench 
are two fancy English dolls and some 
material from which the girls are mak- 
ing dolls’ clothes. At left, near a low 
stool, four boys are seated in a circle 
playing mumblety-peg. After a mo- 
ment, WILLIAM jumps up. 

Wurm: Let usnot play mumolety-peg 
any longer. I’m a-weary of the game. 

AuFRED (Leaning back): I, too. Hide- 
and-seek is good sport. Let us play 
that. 

JoHN: But there are no good hiding 
places here by the stockade gate. 

Rossy: We could hide in the woods 
nearby. 

Witu1am (Eagerly): To be sure we 
could! There are many good hiding 
places further away from the stock- 
ade. 

Susan: Now, William, you know right 
well what we were told. That we 
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could play outside the stockade only 
if we stay together and go not away 
from the gate. 

Witu1am: But we would not go far 
from the gate, truly, Susan! 

ALFRED: Why do we always have to 
mind Susan Elliot? 

Susan: Because I am the oldest child 
in the settlement and because your 
mothers told you to mind me until 
they come back up from the brook. 

ALFRED: There is naught to hurt us 
hereabouts. My father said so. 

JoHN: You know full well that the In- 
dians have been friendly toward us 
these many months past. 

Susan: I remember times when they 
were not, Alfred Thompson! Our 
father and mother came to the New 
World before yours did; and you do 
not know everything. 

AuFrED: I know about being cold and 
hungry. Was it worse than that? 

Susan: Much worse! I cried and I 
wanted to go back to England; and 
my mother wanted to go back, too. 

Rossy: Do you still want to go back? 

Susan: Sometimes. But our men folk 
are so very brave and they need us 
so, that we women folk must stay by 
them — or so my mother says. 

Joun: My mother says that Virginia is 
home to her now. And she and my 
father say they intend to remain 
here and finish what they started. 

Susan: I, for one, should like to be 
back in England, where there are no 








Indians to molest us. Besides, in 
England I might have fine dresses, 
like our dolls wear. (As she says this, 
she picks up her doll and looks at it) 

Wiuram: I wish to be like my father 
and help build the New World. 

Rossy: And J wish to play! Soon they 
will make us go back within the 
stockade to do our noonday chores. 
Let’s play hide-and-seek. 

Susan: You will play here, where I can 
watch you, as I promised our moth- 
ers I would do. 

DesoraH: Susan, you will never finish 
the apron for my Rebecca. (She 
holds up her doll.) 

Susan: Truly I will, pet. (She starts to 
sew again.) 

JoHN: Leap-frog is good sport. We 
need not go away from the gate to 
play that. 

Rossy: Let’s play leap-frog! (He bends 
over. The boys begin to play noisily, 
laughing, exclaiming, occasionally 
pushing each other over as they jump, 
or stumbling over the stool. The girls 
give their attention to their dolls. After 
a moment or two, WILLIAM speaks.) 

Wiiuiam: Let’s play something else. 
I’m tired of leap-frog. (They stop 
the game. One boy sits on the stool, 
one on the ground, the other two stand) 

AtFreD: I know! We could play that 
Indians are attacking us. (There are 
exclamations of approval from the 
other boys: ‘Yes, let’s!”” “That will be 
good sport.” “I want to play In- 


dians!”” ALFRED gives a war-whoop. 
They begin to do an Indian dance, and 
one boy catches another, forces him to 
the ground, and grabs him by the hair 
in a threatening manner. SUSAN rises 
and comes over to the boys) 








Susan: Cease! Be quiet! Be quiet, I 
say! (Drsorau begins to cry.) Can 
you not see that you are frightening 
Deborah? (The boys quiet down.) 

Rossy: Why is she a-feared? We are 
only playing. 

Susan: You know full well our parents 
have told us not to play Indians. 

Joun: Why not, I should like to know? 
It’s just make-believe. 

Susan: Because it is not good to be re- 
minded of the times the Indians 
really have attacked us. Those times 
were very dreadful. It’s wicked to 
play something terrible is happen- 
ing, when — when — it really might 
happen. 

Wuuiam: That’s silly. I heard my 
father say that the neighboring 
tribes of Indians are very friendly 
now and we are quite safe. 

Rossy: And that is why we are al- 
lowed to play outside the stockade. 

AuFreD: We all know that Captain 
Smith has made friends with the In- 
dians here-abouts and we need not 
be a-feared. 

Rossy: I want to play I am Captain 
John Smith. 

JoHN: I should rightfully be Captain 
Smith because my name is John. 
Susan (Scornfully): A fine Captain 

Smith you’d make! Why, he’s about 
the tallest man in the whole Colony 
— and the bravest — and — and the 

handsomest! 

Joun: My, my! Susan Elliot loves 
Captain John Smith! 

Dexsorau (Recovered from her crying): I 
love him, too. He always pats my 
head and says I am a good little lass; 
and, (She picks up her doll) he always 
asks after my Rebecca. 
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Susan: We all love Captain Smith, but 
not in the silly way you mean, John 
Dabney. 

ALFRED: Maybe the Indian princess 
was in love with him when she saved 
his life. 

Susan (Loftily): Pocahontas admired 
Captain Smith! Besides, she is only 
a child, like us. 

DexsoraH: Is Pocahontas a little girl, 
like me? Does she play with dolls? 

Susan: I think she must be about as 
old as I am. 

Rossy: What is an Indian princess 
like? She must be kind and good, to 
save our Captain from her father. 

Wim: She’s a savage! She does not 
go to church, or learn the catechism, 
or believe in God, or anything. 

JoHn: Our mothers will finish their 
washing at the brook very soon now, 
and then we shall have to go inside 
the stockade again. Let’s play! 

Rossy: I know! Let’s play that Poca- 
hontas is saving Captain Smith’s life. 
That would not make much noise, 
and we can play it right here. 

Wiuuram (Eagerly): I have heard the 
story told to my parents — so I’ll be 
Captain Smith. 

Susan: And if he came out here of a 
sudden and found you pretending to 
be him, doubtless he would be filled 
with merriment. 

Wiuram: But he will not come, be- 
cause he is off on a hunting expedi- 
tion, as you very well know. (Susan 
returns to the bench and her sewing.) 

Atrrep: And I wish the hunting ex- 
pedition good success, because I am 
hungry. 

Rossy: So am I. 

Joun: I heard my father say that our 
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store of provision is very low, and 
that we are in dire need of game, and 
corn for planting, and many other 
things. 

Wituiam: Doubtless Susan thinks if 
we were back home in England, we 
would not be hungry and in want. 

Susan: You need not talk so big, Wil- 
liam Elliot! If I plead hard enough, 
perhaps Mother will take us back — 
on the very next ship that goes. 

ALFRED (Tired of discussion): I am 
Powhatan, the Indian chief! (He 
strikes an attitude, trying to look 
firce.) Captain John Smith must 
die! White colonists all go back to 
England then. 

JoHN: Why could not Susan be Poca- 
hontas? That would make our game 
more real. 

ALFRED: Will you, Susan? It’s all right 
to play saving Captain Smith, is it 
not? 

Susan (Lured by the chief role): I sup- 
pose so. Yes, I will be Pocahontas. 

Wiu1am: Come, let’s begin. I am held 
captive. Robby, you and John can 
be Indians set to guard me. We must 
pretend there are a lot of other In- 
dians here, all around in a ring. (He 
waves his hand dramatically) 

Rossy: Indian braves and squaws, too. 

ALFRED: Susan, you could stand by 
me, since I am your father. (ALFRED 
sits on the stool, in a very upright post- 
tion. SusAN comes and stands by him. 
Rossy and JoHN grasp WILLIAM 

firmly by the arms.) 

Desoraz: I want to play, too. 

Susan: Come here, pet. You can be 
one of Pocahontas’ maidens. 

DesoraH: Then I’ll stand right by 
you. And I’ll bring Rebecca, and she 





can be a maiden, too. (DEBORAH 
takes her place by Susan. Rossy and 
JOHN bring WiLuiAM beforePowhatan. 
They are all very dramatic. The group 
is at stage center, slightly front) 

Rossy (As an Indian): King Pow- 
hatan, mighty Indian chief, here is 
the white man that we took prisoner. 

ALFRED (As Powhatan): Make white 
man kneel before Indian king! 

JoHN (As himself): Wait a minute. 
Indians do not speak English. 

WiuuiaM: We have to pretend we are 
speaking the Indian language, silly— 
else we cannot play the game. 

Susan: ’Tis said that Captain Smith 
taught Pocahontas many English 
words, and that she taught him 
words of her language. I wish I knew 
what she really said when she saved 
his life. 

Wiuram: We shall have to make it up 
as we go. Now where were we? Oh, 
yes. Powhatan has commanded me 
to kneel before him. 

ALFRED (As Powhatan): Kneel before 
me, the great Emperor Powhatan! 
Wiuuiam (As Captain Smith): I kneel 

to none but to the King of England! 

ALFRED: My Indian braves, force him 
to the ground! (Rossy and JoHN 
try to make Wiiu1AM kneel. He re- 
sists, but they finally push him down.) 

Susan (As Pocahontas): Father! Do 
not harm him! 

JoHN (As himself): Say! Shouldn’t we 
have a large stone or something, for 
Captain Smith to put his head on? 
They meant to cut it off, you know. 

Susan: Please do not say such things, 
John. It will frighten Deborah. 

DesoraH: Is it time for me to say 
something? 
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Susan: Not yet, Debbie. (70 Jonn) 
Just let us imagine he puts his head 
on a stone. (The children do not 
notice that PocaHoNntas and her two 
girl attendants have appeared at rear 
left and stand watching the scene. 
PocaHONTAS stands very straight and 
princess-like, but much interested in the 
scene. She is a few steps ahead of the 
two attendants, who carry between 
them a large Indian basket.) 

Joun: Very well. There is supposed to 
be a big stone here on the ground in 
front of Powhatan. (As Indian) Put 
your head on this stone, dog of an 
Englishman! 

Rossy: You are our enemy, Captain 
John Smith, and we mean to kill 
you. 

AuFrepD: Kill white man! 
enemy! 

Wim: But listen to me, Powhatan, 
and we can be friends. Our people 
can be friends. 

AuFreED: No! Your end has come, John 
Smith! The Great Spirit say so. 

WiuiaM: I have prayed to the one 
God, the God of the white man, to 
save me. He will hear me. 

JoHN (As himself): It’s time for you to 
plead for his life, Susan. 

Susan: Oh, yes! (As Pocahontas) For 
my sake, Father, spare him. He isa 
fine, brave man. He has made many 
pretty toys for me while we have 
held him captive. And daily he 
teaches me to speak the English 
words. 

AuFrepD: He is our enemy! 
die! 

Susan (Standing between ALFRED and 
WiiuiAM): Please listen to me, 
Father! (PocAHONTAS suddenly strides 


He is our 


He must 





forward toward the children. As she 
speaks, they all drop back a step, 
alarmed and incredulous. WILLIAM 
remains in his kneeling position, 
frozen to the spot.) 

PocaHONTAS: No! Pocahontas not say 
that — not do that! Like this! 
(Quickly, before the children can re- 
cover from their surprise, she kneels 
beside WILLIAM and spreads out her 
arms, as if to keep harm from Captain 
Smith.) Then Pocahontas speak to 
her father. She save Captain Smith. 
(DEBORAH begins to cry.) 

DresoraH: It’s Indians! Real Indians! 
(She clings to Susan. WIi.iAm has 
regained his presence of mind and 
jumps to his feet.) 

Wiuuiam: Alfred! Catch hold of her! 
(ALFRED springs into action and the 
two boys seize Pocanontas by the 
arms and pull her to her feet. Her two 


attendants quickly put down their 
basket and come forward to her 
assistance.) 

PocaHontas: No, no! Go back! Not 


need you. (They retreat to their 
former position.) 

DEBORAH: I want my mother! 

WiuuiaM: They’re only girls. We can 
handle them. 

PocaHontas: I come in peace. I am 
the friend of Captain Smith’s people. 

Susan: It’s Pocahontas! Let go her 
arms. She is our friend. 

Wiuuram: Are you Pocahontas? 

Susan: Of course she is. How else 
would she know English words? Or 
how Pocahontas saved Captain 
Smith? (PocaHontas, with an expert 
twist of her body, frees herself from 
the boys’ grip and stands there between 
them, straight and dignified) 


AuFrRED: Are you in truth the Indian 
princess, daughter to Powhatan? 
PocaHontas: White feather show I am 

Matoaka — daughter to Powhatan. 

Susan: Is that the same as Pocahontas? 

PocaHontas: My father give me spe- 
cial name of Pocahontas. Captain 
Smith tell me what name mean in 
English. 

Rossy: We were just pretending we 
were you and your father and 
Powhatan. 

Susan: I was you — and I should like 
to know what you said to your 
father when he spared our brave 
captain’s life. 

Witu1aM (Acting the man): We'd best 
find out what she wants. (To 
PocaHontas) Are there any other 
Indians with you — besides those 
two girls? (PocaHontas shakes her 
head in the negative.) 

Susan: She is friendly to us, I know she 
is. Are you not friendly, Pocahontas? 

PocaHontas (Smiling  radianily): 
Friendly! Wish to help English 
people. 

Rossy: What’s in that basket? 

PocaHonrtas: I bring gift to Captam 
Smith. 

Wiuuiam: He and most of our other 
men are away hunting. We are in 
sore need of provisions. But we can 
give him the present and your mes- 
sage. 

PocaHontas (Slightly impatient): I 
speak to men-of Colony! Quick, 
please! I speak, then I go. 

Desorah (Holding out her doll): If 
you won’t hurt us, I will let you hold 
my doll. (Pocanontas looks at doll 
and continues to gaze at it, fascinated. 
DesoraH hands it to her and she 





takes tt carefully, as tf t were a 
precious treasure) 

PocaHONTas: It is a treasure of great 
beauty! 

Susan: It’s an English doll, dressed like 
a court lady. It came over on the 
last ship from home. 

PocaHonTas: Captain Smith make 
Pocahontas many pretty gifts while 
he stay with us, but none like Eng- 
lish doll. 

Dssoran: Her name is Rebecca. 
PocaHontas: Rebecca! Is very beauti- 
ful name. I like name of Rebecca. 
Desoran (Apprehensively): Can I 

have her back now? (PocaHONTAS 


hands the doll back as tf reluctant to 
part with it) 
Wixuiam: And will you please to tell 
us whatever you came to say? 
PocaHontas: Not words for children! 
I speak with men of Colony! If men 


away, I speak with women. 

Joun: Perhaps we should fetch our 
mothers, Susan. 

Susan: No! Weare colonists, too, even 
if we are children. We can do our 
part. Tell us what you came for, 
Pocahontas. After all, we are almost 
as old as you are. (POCAHONTAS does 
not reply but seems to be considering 
the matter.) If we give you a present, 
will you tell us? 

PocaHontas (Frowning): I bring pres- 
ent — not take one. (7'o attendants) 
Put basket by gate! (They do this.) I 
bring corn for spring planting. Now 
you will have crop. You will have 
food for summer, dried corn for 
winter. (WrLLIAM and ALFRED go 
and look into the basket with great 
interest.) 

Susan: You are good to us, Poca- 


hontas. Many times this winter we 
have been hungry. Our stock of pro- 
visions is very low, and I heard my 
father say that we are in urgent need 
of corn. 

PocaHoNnTAs: Pocahontas know! (She 
looks from one to another of the 
children.) Pocahontas come to bring 
corn and speak words. If men are 
gone, I speak to you. 

Susan: We are as old as you are. We 
can hear what you came to tell our 
men folk. 

PocaHontTas: Tell Captain Smith Poca- 
hontas say, Indians come soon from 
Powhatan with much food for Eng- 
lish people — much feast. 

WituiaM: But that is splendid! He will 
be right glad to hear such a message 
—and so will all the colonists. 

Susan: That is good news, indeed! To 
have a grand feast — that will be 
most welcome. 

PocanHontas: Do not take food! 

Susan: Not take it? 

Wurm: And why, pray? 

Rossy: But we are all very hungry. 

PocaHontas: Indians not friendly. 
They come to kill you. When all 
colonists are feasting with the good 
food, Indians come in and kill you. 
Pocahontas know. She hear. She 
come to warn Captain Smith and his 
people. 

Susan: Oh, how terrible! 

Wir: Is all this true, Pocahontas? 

PocaHonTas: It is true. (She turns 
her attendants) True? (They nod) 
Say English words. (The Indtan girls 
repeat, “True! We hear.’’) 

Susan: Then we must fetch our moth- 
ers from their washing at once and ge 
into the stockade. 
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PocaHONTAS: Indians not come yet. 
Come in full moon. 

AtFRED: The full of the moon? That is 
tomorrow night. 

PocaHONTAS: All be safe in stockade 
then. (Vehemenily) Do not open 
gate to Indians! Do not take food! 
Pocahontas warn. 

WituiaM: We understand. 

Susan: Captain Smith will be most 
thankful to you, Pocahontas. You 
are his friend and he loves you — 
truly he does. 

PocAHONTAS: Captain Smith great 
white god. 

Susan: Oh, you must not say such 
things. It is wicked. There is only 
one God — our Father in Heaven. 

PocAHONTAS: Captain Smith tell me 
about one God — white man’s God. 
He say sometime Pocahontas be 
Christian. 

SusaN: You mean you will be baptized 
into our church — and worship the 
one God? 

PocaHONTAS: Baptized — that is what 
he say. 

JoHN: Then you will have to learn the 
catechism, and go to church! 

Rossy: I often tire of sitting in church! 
Tis very long, the sermons are. 

PocaHONTAS: Pocahontas be baptized 
— then she take new name — Chris- 
tian name. (Her face lights up as she 
looks at Desoran’s doll) I take name 
of Rebecca. 

SusAN: That will be a very nice name, 
but it is not so pretty as your real 
one. Tell us what Pocahontas means 
in English. 

PocaHoNTas: This is meaning: “Bright 
stream between two hills.’ My 
father say I am like bright stream. 
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And Captain Smith teach me Eng- 
lish words. 

Susan (Repeating the words thought- 
fully): “Bright stream between two 
hills.” That is truly a beautiful 
meaning. 

Pocanontas: When I save your brave 

Japtain, I say to Powhatan, my 
father, “If you kill my friend, 
Pocahontas will grieve and your 
bright stream will dry up. Only bare 
hills then. Pocahontas wish to be 
bright stream always — for own 
people and for English people. 

Susan: You will be our “bright 
stream’ forever — I know you will! 

WiuiaM: We will tell Captain Smith 
all you have told us. 

JouN: And we will give him the corn. 

ALFRED: And truly we will not open 
our gate to any Indians. 

Pocanontas: That is good. (She raises 
her arm high in a gesture of farewell.) 
I go! Farewell! 

Susan: Wait a moment. (She goes to 
the bench and picks up her doll, which 
has been partly hidden under sewing 
materials) Will you please to take 
this? Just for a keepsake? Truly I 
wish you to have it. 

PocaHontas (Takes an eager step for- 
ward to take the doll, then draws back): 
Pocahontas thank you, but she not 
take gift. If my father see English 
doll, he know I come here; then he 
very angry. But I remember Eng- 
lish doll always. (She looks longingly 
at the doll for a moment) It is very 
pretty. Rebecca very nice name. 
(Then, quickly) I go! Farewell! (She 
strides off left and her attendants fol- 
low. The children are quiet for a mo- 
ment.) 





Susan (While they are still under the 
spell): “Bright stream between two 
hills.” (Almost to herself) It’s — 
it’s like that — here in the New 
World. Even when we are cold and 
hungry and in danger, there is some- 
thing here like a bright stream. It — 
it makes one want to stay here. 

Wiuuuiam (Taking charge of the situa- 
tion): John, you and Alfred take the 
basket of corn inside. Robby and I 
will go to the brook and fetch the 
women folk. 

Susan: And I will take Deborah into 
the stockade. 

Wriiuram: Every one hurry. We must 
get inside and close the gates. Our 
men shall see that we can take care 


of things when they are absent from 
the stockade. 

Susan: And why shouldn’t we, pray? 
We are colonists as well as the 
grown-ups; and this is truly our 
home. (WiLL1AM and Rossy go off 
right: ALFRED and JoHN pick up the 
basket of corn; SusAN and DEBORAH 
begin to collect their things from the 
bench.) 

Desora8: Do you suppose, Susan, that 
she truly will take the name of 
Rebecca? 

Susan: As to that, I cannot say; but 
that she will be our “bright stream”’ 
forever — of that I am very sure. 
(Quick curtain) 

THE END 


The King in the Kitchen 


by Margaret E. Slattery 


Characters 
TuHE KING 
THE PEASANT 
THE PRINCESS 
THE Cooxk 
Tue DuKE 
THE GuaRD 
Two KitcHEeN Marps 

Serrine: The palace kitchen. 

At Rise: The Cook is standing behind 
a large table, fussing with the pots and 
pans. The First KircHeN Maip 
sits on a stool, peeling potatoes. The 
Guarp enters, leading the PEASANT by 
the arm. They start to walk across the 
stage. 

Cook (Looking up): Ho, there! You! 
Guard! 
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Guarp (Stopping): What is it, Cook? 
Cook: Where are you taking that man? 
Guarp: To the dungeon. 

First Kircoen Marin: Oh my! 

Cook: To the dungeon! Why, what’s 
he done, poor fellow? 

PEASANT: It was nothing, really. All | 
did was to ask the King for the 
Princess’ hand in marriage. 

Guarp: And him a peasant! 

Cook: A peasant! Why a peasant can’t 
marry the Princess. 

PrasanT: I don’t see why not. I’m 
handsome, clever; I can sing (Sings) 
La-La-La — I can dance, (Taps oul 
a step) and I’m awfully fond of the 
Princess. She’s awfully fond of me, 
too. 








First Kitcoen Marp (Staring): She 
is? 



















































































































































ray? PeasANT: Oh my, yes. I come to the 
the palace every day to deliver vege- 
our tables. The Princess thinks I’m 
o off wonderful and I think she’s wonder- 
p the ful and the King won’t let me marry 
ORAH her just because I’m a peasant. It’s 
n the a shame! 

Coox: The Princess can’t marry a 
that peasant, I tell you. She has to marry 
1 of someone rich and famous and noble 

and — 
+ but First Krrcuen Mann: Like the Duke. 
eam” PEASANT: But the Duke is fifty years 
sure old. And stupid too. The Princess 
will never marry him. 
Cook: The Princess will marry whom- 
ever her father tells her to marry. 
And I’m sure he’ll want a wealthy 
son-in-law because they say the 
Royal Treasury is almost empty. 
Guarp: Besides, I told you not to ask 
the King today. If you’d asked him 
some other time, he might only have 
ook? exiled you. But he’s awfully upset 
+ man? today. 

Coox: Why? 

) Guarb: It was the soup you sent up. 

what’s He said it was horrible and threw it 

on the floor. 

,, All First KrrcHen Marp: Oh my! 

for the 7UARD: Well, come on, Peasant. 
(Takes PEASANT’s arm and starts 
towards door.) 

nt can’t | Peasant (Sings to tune of “London 
Bridges’): To the dungeon we must 

st. I’m go, we must go, we must go. To the 

, (Sings) dungeon — (Exits with Guarp.) 

Taps ou! Cook (Tearfully): Oh dear, the King 

d of the didn’t like the soup and I took such 

d of me, trouble with it. 





Seconp Kitcuen Main (Rushing in 











breathlessly): Oh, Cook, Cook! Some- 
thing terrible! 

Coox: What’s the matter? 

Seconp KircHen Mar: It’s the King. 
He’s coming here! 

Cook (Dropping spoon): What? 

First Kircuen Mar: The King! But 
he’s never been in the kitchen before. 

Cook: This is terrible. Here now, both 
of you start working. We'll have to 
straighten this kitchen up. (AU three 
hurry around, trying to straighten up, 
bumping into each other and dropping 
pots and pans.) 

Kine (Striding in): Well, so this is the 
kitchen. (Looks around) Hmm. At 
least you’re working. Now, who 
made that awful soup? 

Cook (Curtsys): I — I did, Your 
Majesty. 

Kina: It was horrible! 
you hear me? 

Coox: But Your Majesty, it’s really 
not my fault. The ingredients we’ve 
been getting lately have been very 
inferior. 

Kine: Stuff and nonsense! I could 
make a better soup than that with 
my eyes shut. In fact, I’ll do it! 

Seconp KitcHen Marp: Your Maj- 
esty! 

Kina: Yes, that’s exactly what I’ll do. 
And with my eyes shut. Now, out of 
my way, everybody. (Marches be- 
hind table, looking at things on it. 
Picks up mixing spoon.) What's 
this? 

Cook: A mixing spoon, Your Majesty. 

Kina: Well, I guess I’ll need it. Now 
let me see, what do I want? 

Seconp Kitrcoen Marp: Maybe a 
bowl, Your Majesty? (Hands him a 
bowl) 


Horrible, do 


Kine: Of course. The very thing. 
You’re a smart girl. 
table) All right, I’m ready. 
Cook, give me your apron. 

Coox: But Your Majesty... 

Kine: Hurry up! (Jakes apron from 
Cook and puis it on) Now, I’ll show 
you I can do this with my eyes shut. 
Tie something around my eyes, 
Cook. 

Cook: Your Majesty, I don’t really 
think... 

Kine: Be quick about it. (Cook ties 
dish towel around Kin@’s_ eyes.) 
There! I’m ready to begin. 

First Kircnen Marp: What will you 
do first, Your Majesty? 

Kine: Ah, let me see. Have we any 
water? 

Coox: Oh a nice kettle full, Your 
Majesty. 

Kina: Well, pour some in the bowl. 
(Cook pours some in.) Now, I think 
I'd like a little flour. (Cook dumps 
some in bowl. Kina feels about table 
and picks up a bottle.) What's this? 

Cook: That’s sauce, Your Majesty. 
You don’t want that for soup. 

Kina: Silence! That’s exactly what I 
do want. 

Cook: But Your Majesty... 

Kina: Who’s making this, you or me? 

Cook: You are, Your Majesty. 

Kina: Very well then. (Pours some 
sauce in bowl) Now, what next? 

First KircHen Marp: Maybe a little 
salt. 

Kine: That’s just what I was about to 
say myself. Put some in. (KiTcHEN 
Marp pours a little salt in a teaspoon 
and dumps it in.) How much did you 
put in? 

First KircHeN Main: Oh just a dash, 


Now 
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as the good cookbooks say to. 


(Puts bowl on Kuna (Screaming): Cookbooks! Cook- 


books! What do I care about cook- 
books? You, Cook! Do you use 
cookbooks? 

Coox: Oh yes, Your Majesty. 

Kina: Then that’s what’s the matter 
with your cooking. No imagination. 
Who ever heard of a dash of salt? 
We want this to have flavor, don’t 
we? Here, where’s that salt shaker? 
(Pulls towel off eyes and grabs up 
shaker) This is the way to do it. 
(Holds salt shaker in both hands up- 
side down over bowl. Shakes it furi- 
ously) 

Coox: Oh, Your Majesty, stop! 

Kine (Putting down shaker): There, 
that’s better. (Stirs it vigorously with 
mixing spoon. Enter PRINCEss.) 

Princess: Oh here you are, Father. 
I’ve been looking everywhere for 
you. 

Kina: Now, now, my dear, don’t 
bother me. I’m very busy. 

Princess: Father. I must talk to you. 
Have you seen my Peasant anywhere 
today? He’s usually here by eleven 
o’clock with the vegetables. 

Kina: Oh him. Yes, I saw him and I 
threw him in the dungeon. 

Princess (Shrieking): What! 

Kina (Looking around at things on 
table and stroking chin): Now let me 
see, what next? 

Princess: But Father, why? 

Kina: Are you still here? Go away. 

Princess: Father, why did you throw 
him in the dungeon? 

Kine: Who? 

Princess (Stamping foot): Father, 
stop it. You know who I mean. 

Kine: Oh, that Peasant. Yes, I had to 
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throw him in the dungeon. He had 
the colossal nerve to ask for your 
hand in marriage. 

PrincEss (Clapping hands): He did? 

Kina: Yes. 

PrincEss: Oh, Father, did he say I was 
wonderful? 

Kine: Yes, I guess he did. 

Princess: And beautiful? 

Kina: Yes. 

Princess: And perfect? 

Kine: Yes, yes, yes. Now leave me 
alone. I’m trying to think. 

Princess: You have to let him out of 
the dungeon. I want to marry him. 

Kine: Nonsense, you can’t marry a 
peasant and you know it. Why he’s 
as poorasa...a... what’s that 
thing people are always being as 
poor as? 

Seconp KircHeN Marp: A church 
mouse, Your Majesty. 

Kine: That’s it. He’s as poor as a 
church mouse. 

Princess: I don’t care. There’s no one 
in the whole kingdom as clever and 
handsome and wonderful as my 
Peasant. 

Kine: No doubt, no doubt, but he’s 
still a peasant. What this family 
needs is a relative with some money. 
Why just the other day the Prime 
Minister was telling me that we are 
as poor as...as... what was that 
again, Kitchen Maid? 

Seconp KitcHen Mam: As church 
mice, Your Majesty. 

Kina: Yes, as church mice. Now find 
someone with royal blood and lots of 
money and you can marry him. 

Princess (Sitting down on chair and 
crying): But I want to marry my 
Peasant. 
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KinG: There, don’t cry. Look at this 
nice thing Daddy made for you here. 
See? (Holds bowl out to her) 

PRINCEss (Sniffing): What is it? 

Kine: I don’t know. Why don’t you 
taste it? 

Princess (Peering at it): It looks 
awful. What do you suppose it is, 
Cook? 

Cook (Coming over and taking bowl): 
I’m sure I don’t know, Your High- 
ness. (Stirs it around a little) It’s 
not porridge. 

Kine: Of course it’s not porridge. 
It’s... it’s... well, don’t all of you 
stand there. What is it? 

First KircHen Man: I really don’t 
think it’s soup. 

Seconp KircHen Marp: Nor stew. 

Kine (Stroking chin): Hmm. This is a 
problem. (Paces floor) I have it! 
One of my wonderful ideas! 

Cook: Oh dear! (KircHen Marps 
groan.) 

Princess: Oh Father, what is it this 
time? 

Kine: We'll have a contest. Whoever 
can guess what this is, wins a re- 
ward. 

Cook: And what will the reward be, 
Your Majesty? 

Kina: Why the hand of the Princess in 
marriage, of course. 

PrINcEss (Jumping up): Father! 

Kine: Certainly. You want to have a 
lovely wedding and get lots of pres- 
ents, don’t you? 

Princess: Yes, but .. . 

Kine: Now, let me see. Who shall we 
have enter the contest? 

First KircHen Main: What about the 
Duke, Your Majesty? 

Kina: Of course. Now, Kitchen Maid, 





run quickly and tell the Guard to tell 
the Footman to tell the Butler to tell 
the Chancellor to send the Duke 
here immediately. (Exit First 
KitcHEeN Marp.) 

Princess: But I don’t want to marry 
the Duke. He’s the stupidest man 
in the palace. 

Seconp Kircuen Marp: Or the coun- 
try. 

Kina: Quiet, Kitchen Maid. 

Princess: She’s right. There’s no one 
as stupid as the Duke. 

KinG: Well he can’t be so stupid he 
won’t be able to tell what this is. 

Princess: How will you know if he’s 
right anyway? You don’t know 
what it is yourself. 

Kine: Nonsense! Why it’s . . . it’s 
(Noise outside) Ah, here comes the 
Duke now. (Enter Guarp and 
DvKE.) 

Duxe: Ah, Your Majesty, good after- 
noon. Making a little tour of the 
kitchens, I see? We in this country 
are so fortunate to have a king who 
takes an interest in these simple 
matters. I have always said. . . 

Kine: Oh, save that for an after- 
dinner speech. 

Duxe: Ahem, yes. And Your High- 
ness. (Bows to Princess) How 
beautiful you look today. 

Kine: All right, all right, let’s get on 
with it. Now, Duke, can you tell me 
what I’ve made here in this bowl? 
(Points to bowl Coox is holding) 

Duke: Er — what you’ve made, Your 
Majesty? 

Kine: Yes, of course I made it. And 
if you can tell me what it is, you win 
the hand of the Princess in marriage. 

Dvuxe: Well, that would indeed be an 


honor. (J'akes bowl) Now let me see. 
(Stirs it around) Ah-er — could it be 
— pudding? 

Kine: Pudding! Of course not, you 
nincompoop! Why would I make a 
pudding? You must really be stupid. 

Duke: Oh no, I’m not — not at all, 
Your Majesty. Maybe if I could 
just taste it — (Takes some up on 
mixing spoon) I’m sure it will be 
delicious. (Puts spoon to mouth) 

Kina: Well? 

DuKke (Choking and coughing): Ah — 
ugh — er (Claps hand over mouth) 

Kine: What? Speak up man! 

Duke (Muttering through hand over 
mouth): Ug — mmph — mm — er — 

Kina: What is that idiot trying to say? 

Princess: I don’t know. I told you he 
was stupid. 

DvuKE (Sitting down on stool in corner): 
Mmph — er — (Covers face with 
hands) 

Princess: Well, there you are, Father. 
He doesn’t know what you’ve made 
so I don’t have to marry him. 

Coox: Congratulations, Your High- 
ness. 

Kina: Well, just because he’s stupid 
doesn’t mean everyone is. Let’s see, 
who shall we ask next. (Looks about 
room) Ah, what about you, Guard? 

Princess: Father! 

Gvuarp: Oh, I’m afraid it wouldn’t be 
fair for me to enter the contest, 
Your Majesty. I’m all ready mar- 
ried. 

Kina: Well, don’t stand there gaping. 
Go and find someone. (Exit Guarp) 

Princess: Father, this is so silly. 

Kina: Not at all. By now I’m curious 
myself to find out what I’ve made. 
It’s too thick for soup. 
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Coox: And too thin for porridge. 
(Enter Guarp) 

Guarpb: Your Majesty, I have someone 
for the contest. 

KinG: Well send him in, send him in. 

GuaRD (Calling offstage): All right you. 
Come on in. (Enter PEASANT) 

Princess: My Peasant! My very own 
dear Peasant! 

PEASANT (Going down on one knee be- 
fore Princess): My Princess! My 
very own dear Princess! 

Kine: What is all this? 

PEASANT (Rising): Your Majesty, 
this is an unexpected pleasure. But 
you really didn’t have to come all 
the way down to the kitchen to see 
me. I would have been glad to come 
upstairs to the throne room. 

Kine: Who let you out of the dungeon? 

Guarp: I did, Your Majesty. You 
said you wanted someone to enter 
the contest. 

KiNG: Idiot! I didn’t tell you to empty 
out the dungeon. Can’t you find 
anyone in this palace with royal 
blood? 

PrncEss: Oh this is wonderful! Father, 
please let him try. He’s so clever! 

PeASANT: Ah thank you my dear. I’ve 
always thought so myself. 

Princess: And you will win the con- 
test So you can marry me, won’t you 
dear Peasant? 

Peasant: Of course. What is the con- 
test? 

King: Well, I’ve made a perfectly 
wonderful dish of something or 


other, and whoever can tell me what 
it is, receives the hand of the princess 
in marriage. 

Peasant: Your Majesty, I didn’t know 
you could cook. 





Princess: Go ahead, dear. Guess what 
Father’s made. 


PEASANT (Goes over to bowl. Sniffs. 
Stirs it a little. Sniffs again): Ah! 

Kina: Delicious, isn’t it? 

Peasant: Indeed yes. (Peers at it) Let 
me see. Ah, of course! I have it. 
(Sits down on chair) 

Princess (Ezcitedly): What is it? 
What is it? 

Peasant: Now just a minute — (Takes 
off shoe, picks up a little of the liquid 
on a spoon and drops it on edge of 
sole. Makes motions of pressing sole 
tight against shoe.) There! 

Kina: What are you doing? 

PEasaNT (Putting shoe back on): Now 
we'll see. (Gets up and walks around 
a little. Then bends down and looks at 
shoe.) Ah-ha, just as I thought! 
Congratulations, Your Majesty. 

Kina: What for? 

Peasant: You have just made a bowl 
of the most wonderful glue I’ve ever 
seen. 

Kine (Bellowing): What! 

Princess: Glue! 

Cook: Glue! 

KircHen Mars (Together): Glue! 

Peasant: You are a genius! An abso- 
lute genius. Why this glue is strong 
as iron. See? (Lifts up foot) The 
sole of my shoe was almost falling 
off. Now it’s on tight as new. 

Princess: Wonderful! 

Kina: Thank you, Daughter. 

Princess: No, I mean my Peasant. 

Kina: Well, I made the glue. (T’'urning 
to Peasant) So you think I’m a 
genius, do you? 

Peasant: Certainly. And you'll be 
famous. Rich too. We'll put this in 
bottles and sell it everywhere. Let’s 








see. We could call it King’s Glue. 
Go out today 

And buy King’s Glue. 

Through thick and thin, 

It sticks with you. 

Princess: Oh, I knew you were clever. 
We gave some to the Duke and he 
didn’t know what it was. 

Peasant: The Duke ate some? (Rushes 
over to Duxe. Peers at him.) Just 
as I thought. His teeth are stuck 
together. 

KircHen Marps (Together): Oh my! 
(Hurry over and look at DUKE.) 

Kina: Well, it serves him right. The 
stupid fellow ought to have known 
better than to eat glue. Here, guard, 
take him off to the Royal Dentist. 

Duke (Getting up): Mmph! (Guarp 
takes him by arm and leads him off.) 

Kine (Stirring spoon in bowl): It does 
look a little like glue. How clever I 
am. 

Princess: Oh you’ve won the contest. 
Now we can be married. 

Kina: This is terrible. What will my 
Prime Minister say when he hears I 
am to have a peasant for a son-in- 
law. 

PeEasANT: Never you mind. When we 
tell him how much money will go 


THE END 


into the Royal Treasury from your 
glue, he won’t care about anything. 
Of course, it will mean you will have 
to spend most of your time in the 
kitchen. 

Kina: Oh well, it’s not so bad down 
here. And I’ll always have some- 
thing to eat. As for you, Cook... 

Cook: Y-y-yess, Your Majesty? 

Kina: Off to cooking school you go and 
don’t come back till you have a 
diploma. And take the Kitchen 
Maids with you. (zit Cook and 
KitcHEN Ma rps.) 

Kina: Now you two run along. I want 
to start working. 

Peasant: All right, Your Majesty. See 
you at the wedding. (Exit PRINcEss 
and PEASANT.) 

Kine (Fussing about with pots and 
pans): Now let me see. What did I 
do first? (Places pan in front of him 
and pours some water in.) Did I put 
one cup of flour in? Or was it two? 
And how much salt? (Picks up 
shaker and shakes some in) Oh well— 
(Stirs it up, singing) 

x0 out today 

And buy King’s Glue. 
Through thick and thin, 

It — sticks — with — you! 
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Part Three 








The Seven Little Seeds 


by Jean Gould 


Characters 
THE SEVEN LiTrLe SEEDS 
THE SuN 
THe WIND 
THE Rain 

SETTING: The Little Seeds’ house under 
the ground. 

At Rise: The SEVEN LitTLeE SEeEps all 
in @ row are sound asleep on their 
cots. After a moment, a gentle tapping 
is heard. The Litre SEEps stir on 
their cots, but do not waken. The 
tapping becomes stronger. The LittLE 
SEEDS yawn, stretch, and sit up, one 
by one. 

ist LirrLE SEED (Sleepily): Ho, hum 
. . . | wonder why I woke up. 

2nD LitrLe SEED (Rubbing her eyes): 
I haven’t half had my sleep out. 

OTHER LittLESEEps: NorI. (Jtis very 
quiet; suddenly the tapping is heard 
again.) 

3RD LirrLe SEEp (Startled): Oh! What 
was that? (The Rain enters tapping 
harder as he comes closer.) 

4TH Litre Srep (Frightened): Some- 
body’s at the door! 

5TH LitrLE SEEp: So that’s what woke 


us. 

6tH LitrLe Seep: I’m afraid! 

7TH LirrLe SkEp:Soam I! What shall 
we do? 

Ist LirrLeE Seep: We just won’t an- 
swer. We'll lie down again and pre- 

(They all do so.) 


tend we’re asleep. 
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RaIn (Calling softly as he taps on door): 
Little seeds, little seeds! (They do 
not answer, but he goes on tapping.) 

LitrLe Seeps (They are unable to 
sleep, and sit up again, casting wary 
looks toward the door.): Oh no! 

Ist LitrLe Seep (Finally, hesitantly): 
Who — who’s there? 

Rain: I am the rain, little seeds. I’ve 
come to call on you. 

Ist LitrLe Seep (Coldly): I’m sorry, 
we are taking a nap. 

2nD LiTTLE SEED: Please go away. 

Rain: But I have travelled over hill 
and dale just to see you. Please let 
me come in. 

3rD Litre SEED: We never allow 
visitors. 

47TH Litre Srep: They frighten us. 

57TH LittLeE SEED: We are so small and 
helpless. 

Rain: But I can make you grow — 
especially if you come to the top of 
the earth with me. Please let me 
come in! (He taps hard again.) 

Aut Litrie Seeps (Alarmed): No, no, 
no! 

6TH LiTTLE SEED: We just want to 
stay right here in our snug little 
house. 

7TH LitTLE SEED: We don’t want any- 
one to come in, and we don’t want 
to go out. 

ist LitTLE SEED: Now please go away 
and let us finish our naps. 





Ran (Sadly): Very well, I'll leave; but 
I shall be back some day. Goodbye, 
little seeds. 

Aut Litre SEEps: Goodbye, Rain. 
(The Rain goes. The Litre SEEDS 
get ready to go back to bed.) Thank 
goodness he’s gone! (They stand in 
a row and sing.) 

We like to sleep, in our lower berth, 

Down here, away down deep in the 
earth. 

We’d rather stay all safe and sound, 

Than dance and play above the 
ground. 

(They climb on their cots and fall 

asleep. After a moment, the WiND 

comes in, gives three puffs on the door.) 

Winp: Oo — whoo — oo! (The LitrLe 
SEEpDs stir on their cots, but do not 
waken. The Wind puffs harder.) 
Ooo — whoo — ooo! Little seeds, 
little seeds! 

ist Litre SEED (Sitting up suddenly): 
Oh! What was that? 

Winp: Oo — whoo oo! Little seeds! 

2np LirrLE SEED: Somebody else at 
the door! 

3rp LirrLe SEED: Won’t they ever let 
us sleep? 

Winp (Giving three more hard puffs): 
Ooo — whooo — ooo! 

4raH Lirrte Seep (Frightened): Oh, 
my! 

Ist LirrLe Seep (Trying to be brave): 
Who — who’s there? 

Winp: | am the wind, little seeds. I 
just blew into town today and have 
come to call on you. 

Ist Litre Seep: I am sorry, we are 
taking a nap. Please go away. 

Winn: But I have travelled over hill 

Please let me 


and dale to see you. 
come in. 








5ra LirrLe Seep: We never allow visi- 
tors; they frighten us. 

67TH LirrLe Seep: We are so small and 
helpless. 

Winp: But I can make you grow — 
especially if you come to the top of 
the earth with me. I want to show 
you how beautiful it is here, too. 
Please, please let me come in! (He 
puffs very hard.) Ooo — whoo— 


who — ooo! 
Aut Litre Sreps (Alarmed): No, no, 
no! 


6TH LitrLE Seep: We want to stay 
right here in our snug little house. 

77TH LitrLE Seep: We don’t want any- 
one to come in, and we don’t want 
to go out. 

lst LitTLE SEED: Now be so good as to 
go away and let us finish our naps. 

WInp (With a gentle sigh): Very well, 
I'll leave. But I shall be back some 
day. Goodbye, little seeds. (He 
goes out.) 

Aut Lirr.e Sreps: Goodbye, Wind. 
(They slide down and pull up the 
covers again.) Thank goodness he’s 
gone! (They fall asleep. After a 
moment, the Sun comes ambling in 
from the left, smiling. He carries a 
golden ray-stick in his hand, which he 
holds near the keyhole of the door.) 

Sun (Calling brightly): Little seeds, 
little seeds! (The Litre SEEps stir 
on their cots, but do not awaken. The 
Sun puts his ray-stick against the 
keyhole again, and the LitrLe SEEDS, 
growing warm, throw off the covers, 
but still do not awaken.) 

Sun: (Calling brightly and loudly): 
Little seeds, little seeds! 

Ist Lirrte Seep (Sitting up with a 
start): I wonder why I feel so warm. 
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Sun: Little seeds! ! 

2np Lirr.e Szep: Oh! Still another at 
our door. 

3RD LirrLE SEED: I should think they’d 
know by now we don’t wish to be 
disturbed. 

Sun (In a loud, jolly voice): Open up, 
little seeds! 

47H LitrLe Seep: Well! how do you 
like that? 

ist Litrte Seep (Slightly braver than 
before): Who — who’s there? 

Sun: I am the sun, little seeds. I have 
come to call on you. 

ist Lrrrte Szep: I’m sorry, we are 
taking a nap. Please go away. 

Sun: But I have shone my face all over 
the countryside looking for you. 
Please let me come in. 

ist LirTLE Seep: We told the rain, and 
we told the wind, and now we will 
tell you that we never allow visitors. 

5TH LittLe Seep: They frighten us. 

6TH Lirrie SEEp: We are so small and 
helpless. 

Sun: But I can make you grow with 
my warm ray — especially if you 
come to the top of the earth with me; 
it is so beautiful up here. I want to 
show you the sights. But first please 
let me come in! (He holds the ray- 
stick tight against the door, and the 
LitrLe SEEps start to fan themselves 
from the heat.) 

Ist Lirrte Seep: The others said the 
same thing, but we wouldn’t let 
them come in, and we won’t let you. 

6TH Litre Seep: We want to stay 
right here by ourselves in our snug 
little house. 

7TH LitTLE SEED: We don’t want any- 
one to come in, and we don’t want 
to go out. 
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ist LirrLe SzEep: Now I beg you to 
go away and let us finish our naps. 

Sun (Dully, letting his ray-stick hang 
timply at his side): Very well, I'll 
leave. But I shall be back some day. 
Good bye, little seeds. 

Aut Lirrte Seeps: Goodbye, Sun. 
(They slide down and pull up the 
covers again.) Thank goodness he’s 
gone! 

Ist LirrLE SrEep: Maybe we can finally 
finish our naps. (They fall asleep. 
After a moment, the Sun, the Winp 
and the Rain come tin together, left, 
and stop a short distance from the 
door.) 

Rain: I tried three times. They 
wouldn’t let me come in. 

Wino: And I tried three times. They 
wouldn’t let me come in, either. 

Sun: Nor me. I tried three times more. 

Rain: I am so worried about tke little 
seeds. If they don’t let us in, if they 
keep on sleeping this way, they will 
never grow up and blossom. They 
will dry up and fall to pieces. 

Winp (Sighing): Yes, it is sad. But 
we have each tried our best. What 
else can we do? 

Sun (Frowning fiercely): I have been 
thinking. Everybody knows that 
the rain alone can’t make the 
flowers grow, and the wind can’t, 
nor the sun. It takes all three of us 
to do the trick. Now, perhaps, if 
we go together . . . I have a plan. 
(He draws Winp and Rain closer 
and whispers in thetr ears.) 

Rain: Maybe we should try it. We 
must save the little seeds! 

Winn: Yes, yes, let’s do it! 

Sun: Onto the door! (They come up to 
the door. The Rain “aps loudiy, the 











WIinp puffs loud and long, and the SuN 
shines his ray-stick through the key- 
hole while calling loudly.) Little 
seeds! Little seeds! 

Winp: Whooo — 000 — whooo —ooo! 

Ran: Little Seeds! 

ist Lirrte Seep (Waking up with a 
jump): What a terrible racket! 
(Other LitTLE SEEDS, waking, cover- 
ing their ears with their hands, ad-lib 
exclamations like, “Oh!” “What's 
going on?” etc. ist LitrTLe SEED 
tries very hard to be brave.) Who — 
who — who’s there? 

Sun: This is the sun, and the wind, and 
the rain. For the last time, will you 
please let us come in? 

ist LirrLe Seep: No, no! We have 
told you so many times... 

Rain: But we only want to help you. 
If you sleep any longer, you will dry 
up and go to pieces. We want you 
to live and grow on the earth to be- 
come flowers. 

Sun (Calling jovially): Open up, little 
seeds! 

Aut Litt_Le SEEDs: No, no, no! 

2npD LitTLE SEED: We're too frightened. 

3RrD LitTLE SEED: Go away! 

Sun (Sterny): Little seeds, Mother 
Earth has told us to bring you up. 
And you know you must obey your 
mother. (The Litre SEeEps look 
at each other, and then nod their 
heads.) 

ist Lirrte Seep (Fearfully): Very 
well, — c-come in. (The Sun opens 
the door, followed by the W1nD and 
the Ratn. The Litre SEEps, too 
frightened to look, close their eyes 

tight.) 








Rain: Do not be afraid, dear little 
seeds. We mean you no harm. 

Sun (Lining them all up): Now, follow 
us! 

ist Litre SEED (Still with closed eyes) : 
No, no, please don’t make us leave 

our snug little house! 

Sun: You'll have a much prettier, 
larger one. (They lead the LitrLE 
SEEDs out of the door, taking steps as 
if they were climbing to the top of the 
earth. Then they place the LitTLE 
SEEDS in arow.) Please stop shiver- 
ing, little seeds. I will keep you 
warm. 

Rain: And when you grow too hot from 
the sun’s rays, I will cool you off. 

Wino: I, too; I will fan you with my 
finest breezes. 

Sun: Open your eyes, little seeds. 
Look around you. (After a moment, 
the LirrLe SEEps slowly open their 
eyes, and look all around them. Very 
slowly, they begin to smile.) 

ist LitrLE Seep (Softly ,wonderingly): 
My! What a beautiful earth! 

Sun (Smiling too): You wouldn’t want 
to go back now, would you? 

Aut LirrLe Szzps: Oh, no! (They rip 
off their brown paper pods to disclose 
brightly-colored flower costumes under- 
neath. Together they sing) 

We liked to sleep, in our lower berth, 

Down there, away down deep in the 
earth; 

But now we're here, all safe and 
sound, 

We’d rather stay above the ground. 


THE END 
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The Naming of the Flowers 


by Marjorie Ann York 


Characters 
QUEEN FLORA 
ASTER 
RosEe 
GERANIUM 
JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 
DELPHINIUM 
SHAMROCK 
TuLiP 
Four IrisEs 
Five PHiox 
MOooNFLOWER 
DalIsy 
PANSY 
ForGet-Me-Nor 
VIOLET 

SETTING: Queen Flora’s court. 

At Rise: QUEEN Fiora is seated on a 
throne, upstage center. The flowers are 
gathered around her, those who have 
names, sitting, those who are yet to be 
named, standing. 

Fora (Leaning her head back): I shall 
rest for just a minute. (The flowers 
nod. MOONFLOWER yawns, stretches 
and goes over to sit down with his. back 
leaning against the throne.) 

AsTER (Timidly tugging the hem of 
Fiora’s robe): Please, Queen Flora, 
don’t forget to give us names too. 

Fiora (Lifting her head and smiling): 
I will not forget. All the flowers have 
to get to earth for the first day of 
spring. So I must name all of you. 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT (Gravely): I speak 
for all of us who are left, Queen 
Flora. We’re very unhappy. We’re 
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afraid you won’t be able to get us 
named by tomorrow. 

Ir1s: Yes, Queen Flora, please get us 
named today. 

Rose: We want to go to earth, but we 
can’t without names. 

DELPHINIUM: Please get us named. 

Fiora (Raises her hand): Yes, yes, I 
know. (Shakes her head slowly for a 
minute) And I am unhappy because I 
just cannot think of any more names. 
I named so many flowers this morn- 
ing that I have run out of names. 
(Adi the flowers who have names bob 
their heads and smile at each other.) 

ASTER (Pleading): Please, please try to 
think of more names. 

SHamrock (Hopefully): Only fourteen 
more names, Queen Flora. 

Fiora: Now if you will all be quiet for 
a minute, I will try. (She leans her 
head on her hand; elbow on the arm of 
the throne. The flowers who are stand- 
ing look at each other and raise their 
hands in front of their faces, crossing 
their fingers — all except the Moon- 
FLOWER who is dozing beside the 
throne. There is silence for a few 
seconds.) 

JACK-IN-THE-PuLPir (Softly after a 
whispered conference with the flowers) : 
Queen Flora . . . (He clears his throat 
and speaks in louder tone.) Queen 
Flora . . . (Fiora looks up.) Have 
you thought yet? It’s getting late. 

Fiora (Sadly): I just cannot think. I 
guess I have run out of names. (The 








flowers lower their hands, uncrossing 

their fingers. They all hang their 

heads, except the RosE, and move back 
from the throne.) 

Rose (Looks disgustedly at the flowers 
and steps forward): Really, Queen 
Flora, I must go to earth at once. 
Men will be wanting my beauty. But 
I must have a name first. (At this 
the other flowers bob their heads. The 
Rose takes another step and stops 
directly in front of the throne.) I need 
a name at once. (Haughtily) Well, 
Queen Flora? 

FiorA (Amused): My, my, I made a 
saucy little flower, didn’t I? 

Rose (Looks confused. Takes a step 
backward. The flowers surround the 
RosE and her white petals come off, 
leaving her dressed in red.) I’m sorry, 
Queen Flora. (Rose looks down at its 
red petals and fingers them nervously.) 

FLora: You are forgiven. I see you are 
blushing for shame. But hear me, 
proud flower! You shall keep that 
red color and from it you shall be 
known as Rose. 

Rose (Hesitatingly): Queen Flora... . 

Fiora: That is all; you have the name 
you wanted! (The Ross turns quickly 
and sits down among the other flowers. 
Then the DELPHINIUM moves in front 
of the throne. It is taller than the rest.) 

De.pHinium (Courteously): If you 
please, Queen Flora, would you try 
to find a name for me? 

GERANIUM (Running over to stand be- 
side the De.puintum): And for me, 
too, please. 

Fiora (Smiling): As long as you ask so 
nicely, I will see what I can do 

De.puinium (Eagerly): Me first, Queen 

Flora. 
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Geranium (Eagerly): And then me, 
please. 

Fiora (Laughing): All right. Now let 
me see. (Pause) Why, bless me tall 
flower, you look like the dolphin- 
fish with his snout beak. I never 
noticed that before. I think I shall 
call you... Mmm... Dolphin? 
(The flower makes a face and Fuora 
laughs.) No... (Musing) Dolphus. . . 
Delphin ... I know... Delphinium. 
Your name will be Delphinium. Do 
you like that? 

DeLPHINIUM (Bobbing tts head with 
pleasure): Oh, yes, yes! 

Fora: But on earth men will call you 
Larkspur most of the time. 

De.puinium: I don’t care what they 
call me, Queen Flora, now that I 
have a name. 

Fiora (Laughing): And now you, red 
flower. (The GERANIUM takes a quick 
step nearer the throne.) Goodness 
you look like part of a bird — the bill 
of a crane. How about Geranos, 
which means crane in the Greek 
language, for your name? (GER- 
ANIUM shakes its head sadly.) Don’t 
you like your name? 

Geranium (Softly): No, Queen Flora. 

Fiora: Then I shall change it, for I 
want you flowers to be happy. (Sigh- 
ing) Let me see now. (Laughing) Oh, 
of course, Delphinium . . . Geranium. 
Would you like Geranium for your 
name? 

GERANIUM (Happily): It’s a lovely 
name. Thank you. (GERANIUM and 
DELPHINIUM curtsey and bow, then 
go over to sit with the other flowers. 

The flowers who are standing sigh.) 

Frora (Smiling): Do not worry, 
flowers. I will give you all names. 
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Tut (Anziously): Before tomorrow, 
Queen Flora? 

FLoRA: Before tomorrow, my beautiful 
turban-headed flower. You will all 
get names in time for Spring. (She 
leans forward on the throne.) Why 
I’ve just named you! Head like a 
turban ...of course... I name you 
Tulip, which is the Turkish way of 
saying turban. 

Tu ip (Saluting QUEEN FLora): Thank 
you, Queen Flora. (Touching his 
petals proudly and walking over to 
sit with the other flowers) Tulip. . . 
Turban head. . . Tulip. 

Fiora (Looking at the Paiox): I guess 
you want a name, too. 

PHLOx: I would love a name. 

FLora: And you will get one. But oh 
my, what shall I call you? 

Irs (Lifting its head and stepping in 
front of throne): I have an idea. 

Fiora: What is it? 

Irnts: You have given me many colors. 
Can’t you think of a name from my 
color? (Three more Irn1sEs — purple, 
white, and orchid — stand up and run 
over to stand beside the yellow Irts.) 
See my brothers and sister, Queen 
Flora. (They all laugh together. As 
they do, Putox lifts his hand and 
waves to four more PHLOX who get up 
and run over to stand beside him.) 
Don’t we look like a rainbow? 

Puiox (Eagerly): And don’t we look 
like flames? (The Puiox all bob 
their heads in agreement.) 

Ftora: Indeed you do; you both do. 
(She smiles happily at the flowers be- 
fore her.) You have given me a good 
idea. (She points her wand at the 
IrtsEs.) I give you the rainbow’s 
other name, Iris. (She points her 





wand at the Patox.) And I name you 
Phlox, which means flame in the 
Greek language. (The Irises join 
hands and dance in a circle for a sec- 
ond; the Puiox do the same.) Oh, 
thank you, Queen Flora. (They 
dance over to the other flowers and sit 
down.) 


Fiora (Waves and calls to them): You 


are welcome, Iris and Phlox. (She 
looks around her. She stirs on her 
throne and gets up.) I must hang out 
the moon. (She goes behind the 
throne and comes back with a big yel- 
low moon which she hangs over the 
sign: TO EARTH.) 


MOOoNFLOWER (All this time the Moon- 


FLOWER has been sleeping against the 
throne. As Fuiora hangs up the 
moon, the MooNFLOWER wakes up 
and stretches. It looks around in 
amazement): Oh, Queen Flora, I’ve 
been sleeping. (Jt hangs its head in 
shame. The other flowers hide their 
faces behind their hands trying not to 
laugh.) 


Fiora (Sadly): And I am afraid you 


must be punished for being so rude. 


MoonFLowER (Hangs his head while 


the rest of the flowers grin. JACK-IN- 
THE-PuLpit claps himon the shoulder.): 
I guess I was rude to sleep while you 
were talking. 


Fiora: You were. And so because you 


like to sleep all day and stay up all 
night, you will do the same on earth. 


MOoonFLowER: It must be as you com- 


mand, Queen Flora. (Anziously) 
But will I get a name? 


Fiora (Smiling): Do not worry, you 


will get a name. I will call you 
Moonflower because you will wake 
each night when I hang out the 





moon to light the sky. (The Moon- 
FLOWER hangs his head and moves 
slowly toward the other flowers. He 
looks back at FLora.) Moonflower .. . 
do not be sad. You will like the night 
because you will look so beautiful. 
(The MOoNFLOWER smiles, lifts his 
head, and sits down beside the Tu.ip 
who puts an arm around him.) 

Daisy (Timidly): I like the day, Queen 
Flora. 

Fiora: I know you do. You are so 
wide-awake that you will be the eye 
of the day with your center that 
looks like the sun. (She raises her 
wand.) I name you Daisy. 

Daisy (Curtsies): I thank you for the 
pretty name. (She goes over to sit 


with the other flowers.) 
JACK-IN-THE-PuLPIT (Puts an arm 
around the ASTER as she starts to cry): 


Don’t cry, flower. 

Fiora (Gently): Come here. (The 
ASTER goes in front of FLORA wiping 
her eyes.) No, little star, do not 
weep. I have not forgotten you. 

AsTER (Hopefully): You have a name 
for me? 

Fora: I think so. Your star-shaped 
face has given me an idea. On earth 
the Greek people call a star Aster, 
and I will give you that name. 

AsteR (Happily): Aster? Aster... 
Aster. How pretty! (She turns and 
twirls on her toes, then goes over to sit 
with the other flowers.) 

Fiora (Looking at the SHAMROCK): 
You come here now, little clover. I 
think I have a name for you. 

SHAMROCK (Running over to the throne): 
I thought you had forgotten about 
me. 

Fiora (Laughing): Oh no, I couldn’t 


forget those three green leaves of 
yours any more than the Irish 
people. 

SHamrock: The Irish people? 

Fiora: Yes. You will be their lucky 
flower. 

SHAMROCK: Oh, how nice! 

Fiora: I thought you’d like that. And 
you will also be a symbol. St. 
Patrick’s Day will be your day. 

SHAmRocK: And my name? 

Fiora: The Irish people call clover 
Seamrog. Since you are alittle clover, 
I will name you Shamrock. (The 
SHAMROCK does a little jig, then goes 
over to sit with the other flowers.) 

Pansy: What a nice thought that 
Shamrock will be a flower for luck. 

Fiora: I think so too. And it is nice 
of you to be happy for Shamrock. | 
will name you Pansy because you 
are so thoughtful. Whenever people 
want to say that they are thinking of 
each other, they will send you as 
their messenger. 

Pansy (Thinks for a moment, then bows 
to Fiora): I am honored, Queen 
Flora. (Jt murmurs as it goes over to 
sit with the flowers) Pansies for 
thoughts. .. . Pansies for thoughts. . . 
Pansies for thoughts. 

JACK-IN-THE-PuLPiT (Pulls the VIOLET 
over to FLtora. ViIo.erT has been try- 
ing to hide behind him): Queen Flora, 
she’s been hiding. She won’t ask for 
a name. 

Fiora (Gently): My, you are a shy 
little flower. (VioLEeT hangs her head 
and tries to pull away from JACK-IN- 
THE-PuLPiIr who holds her by the 
hand.) I think I shall name you from 
your lovely color. Violet is your 
name. Do you like it? (The VioLetT 
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nods her head shyly, and as Fiora 
smiles at her, Viouer breaks away 
from JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT and runs 
over to the other flowers trying to hide.) 


JACK-IN-THE-Putpir: I like Violet. 


She’s so pretty. 

FLoRA: Indeed she is. Men will like 
Violet too because she is so sweet and 
shy. And now, how about a name 
for you? I see you are the last one 
left. 

JACK-IN-THE-PuLpir (Standing alone, 
he peers sadly at FLora): You must 
be tired, Queen Flora, and it will be 
hard to think of another name. 
(Haltingly) And ...and...I can 
go... (Firmly) Yes, I can go without 
a name. 

FLora (Kindly): There is no need for 
that. But you are a good flower to 
think of it. You act like a fine 
human. And you even look like one 
—a preacher in a pulpit. Yes, I 
think I shall give you a human name 
asa reward. (She raises her wand.) I 
name you Jack. On earth men will 
know you as Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

JACK-IN-THE-PuLPiT: Thank you, 
Queen Flora. (He bows from the 
waist, then turns and solemnly strides 
over to the other flowers and sits down.) 

FLtora (Sighs in relief): Ah, all done. 
Now I can rest a minute before we 
celebrate Spring’s coming. (FLoRA 
puts her head against the cushions of 
the throne and as she does, the ForGEtT- 
Me-Nor slowly gets up and starts for 
the throne. The other flowers start to 
whisper and Fiora lifts her head and 
looks at them. As she does, ForGrt- 
Mkr-Nor sits down quickly. Fuora 
shakes her head and leans back against 
the throne. Again the Foreret-Mr- 
Nor gets wp and goes nearer the 
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throne. The flowers start to whisper 
again and as Fora lifts her head she 
sees the Forcet-Me-Nor sit down 
quickly. Fuora puts her head back 
making believe she has not seen. 
ForGcet-Me-Nor gets up again and 
tiptoes to the throne. She stops shyly in 
front of it.) 

Forcet-Me-Nor (Haltingly): Queen 
Flora, I... I had to. . . come over 
again. 

Fiora (Gently as she lifts her head and 
bends down toward the flower in front 
of her): What do you wish? 

Forcet-Mer-Nor (Hanging its head): 
The name you gave me, Queen Flora. 
(Sobs) I forgot it. 

Fiora (Kindly): Your name, little 
one, is Myosotis. 

Forcet-Mr-Nor (Confusedly): Myo. . 
Myo... oh, my goodness! 

Fiora (Smiling fondly): That is a big 
name for such a tiny flower, isn’t it? 
(Patting the flower’s head) I shall call 
you Forget-Me-Not. (She looks at 
the flowers who are starting to lie 
down.) Before you go to bed, flowers, 
would you like to celebrate a bit for 
Spring’s coming tomorrow? 

Fiowers (Shouting): Yes, yes, Queen 
Flora. . . . We’d love to. . . . Oh, 
let’s. . . . That would be fun! 

Fiora (Raising her wand): Then dance 
and sing for me! (JACK-IN-THE- 
PuLPiT jumps up and gives his hand 
to the flower beside him, pulling him 
up. One by one the flowers get up in 
the same fashion. The last flower up 
joins hands with Jack. The flowers 
dance and sing as Fiora smiles to 
them from her throne, nodding her 
head to the music as she waves her 
wand.) 

THE END 





Characters 
Marca Lion 
Two ELvEs 
Mary MuFretr 
TimE: Early March. 
Serrine: Mary Muffet’s garden. 

At Rise: The Marcu LION ts pacing 
back and forth angrily. 
Marca Lion: Lashing, 

smashing tails! 

I’m as tough and hard as nails, 

And as fierce as I can be; 

Woe to him who crosses me! (Storms 
offstage and Two ELves come out 
fearfully from behind the flower 
bozes) 

First Eur: By the stars of bright 
Orion, 

It’s a shame March is a lion! 

All the children had such hopes 

Of flying kites and skipping ropes. 
Seconp Eur: Mary Muffet told Tom 

Thumb 

She couldn’t watt for March to come, 

And now he’s here, he’s rough and 
wild, 

An enemy to every child! 

First Eur: I wish that we could some- 
how make 

Him gentle for the children’s sake. 
Seconp Eur: A thought as nice as 

apple pie, 

But who is brave enough to try? 
(A growling and thumping is heard 
offstage and they stand still and 
frightened as the Lion leaps in and 


thrashing, 


The Roaring March Lion 


by Lucille Streacker 





stands watching them with a men- 
acing air.) 

Marcu Lion: Grrrr, I’ve caught some- 

one already, 
Don’t you dare move! 
steady. 

Two Etves (Trembling): 
Oh, we won’t! We won’t, dear sir! 
Not one muscle will we stir. (They 

stand still as the Lion eyes them 
steadily and begins creeping up 
slowly toward them.) 

First Eur (Trying to be brave): 

I... I hope you'll pardon my de 
claring 
That’s a lovely mane you’re wearing. 

Seconp Eur (Swallowing hard): 

And I’m thinking such kind eyes 
Must mean that you are good and 
wise. 

Marcu Lion (Gruffly): 

Lashing, thrashing, smashing tails! 
I’m as tough and hard as nails! 
Don’t try flattery on me, 

I’m ferocious, don’t you see? 

First Eur (Pretending to be shocked): 
Sir! We wouldn’t flatter you! 
What we said is really true. 

Seconp Extr: You won’t deny your 

coat of brown 
Is quite the handsomest in town? 

Marcu Lion (Preening a little): 
Well, of course, I must agree 
It does look very nice on me. 

First Eur: Really, such a dashing 

fellow 


Just hold 
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Should not go roaring with a bellow, 
But act mannerly and knightly, 
And speak to everyone politely. 
Marcy Lion: So you think that I 
should be 
Nice to folks who don’t like me! 
They say March should be a lamb, 
But is it my fault what I am? 
Seconp Etr: Of course, it isn’t. Folks 
should see 
You’re only what you have to be. 
First EiF: But it’s a shame a lion’s 
mood 
Must be wild and fiercely rude. 
No wonder people think you’re bad, 
When you go roaring ’round like 
mad. (Singing heard offstage) 
Mary Murrer (Dancing in, singing): 
Tra la la, I gaily sing, 
Because it’s spring! Because it’s 
spring! (Stops in surprise) 
Good gracious me! I beg your 
pardon, 
Who’s trespassing in my garden? 
Marcu Lion (Growls and begins to pace 
angrily) : 
Lashing, thrashing, smashing tails! 
I’m a lion, hard as nails, 
Roaring with a dreadful sound, 
Madly pawing up the ground. 
That’s because I’m fierce and wild; 
Better run from me, my child! 
Mary Murret (Laughing): 
You’ve not frightened me, so far. 
What a sweet old lamb you are 
With your trying to pretend 
You’re dangerous and not my friend. 
Exves (Excitedly): 
Mary Muffet, you are wrong! 
He is a lion, cross and strong. 





Mary Murret: Oh, he may look wild 
and tough, 
But I can see it’s all a bluff. 
He’s a gentle lamb at heart, 
Just wanting folks to take his part. 
Come, nice Lion, stop your fretting, 
(Walks over to Lion and pats him 
gently) 
What you need is love and petting. 
Marcu Lion (Eagerly): 
Do you really think I am 
As nice and gentle as a lamb? 
Mary Murrer: I do. I knew that it 
was true 
When you warned me to run from 
you. 
Marca Lion: Then, why should I act 
fierce and wild, 
If I am really kind and mild? 
Exves: We'd say that’s a simple 
question. 
“Be yourself” is our suggestion. 
Marcu Lion: Just do what I’d like 
to do? 
Then I'll bring skies of sunny blue 
And daffodils and budding trees, 
And just a little bit of breeze; 
Then, perhaps, I’ll hear folks say, 
“March is like a lamb today.” 
First Exr: Hurrah, when March calls 
off his bluff, 
We know it’sspringtime, sure enough! 
Sreconp Etr: Let’s tell the children it’s 
all right 
To get out skipping rope and kite 
And things they need for outside 
play, 
For pleasant weather’s on the way. 


THE END 











Characters 
WINDY 
Five APPLE BLossoms 
GRANNY WINDFALL 
Fe.iciA BLUEBIRD 
FELIX BLUEBIRD 
BuTTERFLY TIGER SWALLOW-TAIL 
Time: Early spring. 
Sertine: Under an old apple tree. 
At Rise: THREE APPLE BLOSSOMS are 
blown in by Winpy from left. 
Winpy: Whoo-00-00! 
THREE Biossoms: Oh! Oh! Oh! Stop, 
Windy! (Winpy stops.) 
First Biossom: You’ve blown us from 
the apple tree. 
Seconp Biossom: And only yesterday 
we were but tight, pink buds. 
TurrpD Biossom: You’re supposed to 


blow our petals away when we 
change to apple green. 

THREE Buossoms: But never us, 
Windy! 


Winpy: What a mistake I’ve made! 
Whoo-00-00! (Blows out right, 
THREE AppLE BLossoms fluttering, 
then back in again blowing Two 
AppLeE Btiossoms) Whoo-00-00! 
(Stops blowing and Five APPLE 
Buiossoms stand still.) I was just 
blowing away from the tree, you two 
blossoms. Why didn’t you hold on? 

FourtH Buiossom: We tried to, Windy. 
But you blew too strong. 

FirrH Biossom: Now we'll never be 

rosy ripe apples. (Hides face) 


Spring Secrets 


by Sylvia Lee 





Winpy: I’m sorry, blossoms. I’ll try to 
blow you back to your branches. 


Whoo-00-00! (Blows APPLE BLOos- 
soms around in circle. Stops) It’s 
easier to blow down than up. But 
I’ll try again. Whoo-oo-00! (Blows 
AppLE BLossoMs opposite way in 
circle. GRANNY WINDFALL shuffles in 
from left.) 

GRANNY WINDFALL: It’snouse, Windy. 
(He stops.) You can’t blow apple 
blossoms back. On the ground they 
must remain, unless a happy chance 
befalls them. 

First Biossom: Oh, Granny Windfall, 
Windy has ruined our springtime! 
Seconp Biossom: He’s done worse. 
He’s ruined our useful apple lives. 
Tuirrp Biossom: Why are winds al- 

lowed in orchards anyway? 

Winpy: I meant no harm, Granny 
Windfall. I was just blowing. 

GRANNY WINDFALL: As hard as you 
were just blowing last fall, Windy? 

FourtH Btossom: Granny, was it 
Windy who blew you from the apple 
tree? 

GRANNY WINDFALL: Yes, Windy blew 
me down when I was a plump, 
ruddy apple. 

Firrx Biossom: And now your're all 
wrinkled and sour because of Windy. 

GRANNY WINDFALL: Who said I was 
sour? I may be wrinkled but I’ve 

kept my juice sweet. And I’ve lived 

to thank Windy for releasing me. 
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First Biossom: You mean you’re 
glad Windy blew you down? 

GRANNY WINDFALL: Yes, and grateful 
too. I have had a long life and a 
wonderful secret besides. Left on the 
tree, 1 would have been picked and 
eaten. 

SeconpD Bossom: At least you would 
have been useful. 

GRANNY WINDFALL: You don’t think 
I’m useful now, little blossoms? Ah, 
that’s because you don’t know my 
secret. 

Winpy: Granny Windfall, won’t you 
ever tell your wonderful secret? 

Tuirp Bossom: I wouldn’t tell stupid, 
useless Windy anything, Granny. 

GRANNY WINDFALL: Come, Windy. 
These blown blossoms can’t forgive 
you yet. Will you take me for a stroll 
about the apple tree? 

Winpy: Of course, Granny Windfall. 
The apple blossoms don’t want me 
around. 

GRANNY WINDFALL: Remember this, 
little blossoms. It’s not what hap- 
pens to us that matters. It’s how we 
accept what happens to us. And 
now, good day. 

Five Buiossoms: Good day, Granny. 

GRANNY WINDFALL: Just a short turn 
about the apple tree, Windy. 

Winpy: Whoo-0o-00! (Blows GRANNY 
WINDFALL out left. AppLE BLos- 
sos flutter.) 

First Biossom: I still think a terrible 
thing has happened to us. 

SeconD Biossom: We'll become with- 
ered and bent like Granny Windfall. 

Turrp Briossom: But at least she 
wasn’t blighted when a blossom. 

Fourta Biossom: I wonder if a happy 
chance will befall us. 





FirrH Biossom: Here come Mr. and 
Mrs. Bluebird! (Frxrx and Feuicta 
BLUEBIRD fly in from right.) 

Fe.icia BLuEsirp: Felix, what do you 
expect to find for our nest here? 

Fetix Biuesirp: These apple blos- 
soms are just the thing to line it, 
Felicia. 

Fexticia Buuesirp: They’re a lovely 
pink and seem as soft as satin. But 
don’t you think, Felix, they are a 
little too blooming for our purpose? 

Fe.tix Buuesirp: By tomorrow their 
bloom will disappear, since they’ve 
left their branches. (Flies with 
Fe.ic1a Biursirp to APPLE BLos- 
soms) It is a happy chance that we 
find you here, blown blossoms. 

Five Biossoms: A happy chance? 

Fe.icia BLuesirp: It is for us. Felix 
and I have just finished building our 
nest. And we think you five apple 
blossoms could line it perfectly. 

Fe.ix Biuesirp: By tomorrow, that 
is. After you have withered a bit. 

First Biossom: You mean you want 
us to be withered? 

Fe.icia BLursirp: I must have a soft 
but dry nest in which to lay my eggs. 

Seconp Biossom: Where is your nest, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird? 

Feirx Bivuesirp: In a snug hollow 
high in the trunk of this old apple 
tree. 

Fexicia Biuesirp: Of course you must 
not breathe our secret to anyone. 
Turrp Biossom: It shall be our excit- 

ing secret as well as yours. 

Five Buiossoms (70 each other): We 
have a secret like Granny Windfall! 

FourtH Buiossom: And we shall be 
back in the apple tree we love. 

Firrx Briossom: We shall live long, 


useful lives — blossom lives. 

Fevix BLuesirp: Then we may come 
for you tomorrow, blossoms? 

First BLiossom: How are we to get to 
your nest in the trunk hollow? 

Fevicia BLUEBIRD: We shall carry you 
one by one in our beaks, my dears. 


Seconp Buiossom: But won’t your 
sharp beaks crush us? 

Feirx Biuesirp: Not at all. For by 
tomorrow you will be well withered. 

Turrp Buiossom: Oh, yes. We forgot. 

Fexicia BLUEBIRD: We’re sure you will 
be happy in our nest. I lay speckled 
bluish-white eggs — quite pretty. 
And you can listen to Felix singing. 

Fetix Biuesrrp: And watch us feed 
the baby birds and teach them to 
fly. 

FourtsH Buiossom: Oh, we’re glad we'll 
be withered and able to come! 

Fexicia Biuesrrp: Then goodbye, 
blown blossoms. Thank you for con- 
senting. 

Fe.trx BLuesrirp: We'll come for you 
tomorrow without fail. 

Five Biossoms: Goodbye, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bluebird! 

Firta Buiossom: It’s a happy chance 
for us too. (Frexrx and Fer.icia 
BuuEesirp fly out left as GRANNY 
WINDFALL is blown in right by 
Winpy.) 

GRANNY WINDFALL (Panting): That 
will do now, Windy. It has been an 
enjoyable stroll. I see you have had 
visitors, little blossoms. 

Five Biossoms: Granny Windfall, we 
have a secret now, too! 

GRANNY WINDFALL: I guessed that 
from your happy faces. 

Winpy: Have you already forgiven 
me, apple blossoms? 


Frve Biossoms: Oh yes, Windy! 

Winpy: Whee... (GRANNY WINDFALL 
grabs him.) 

GRANNY WINDFALL: Windy can hardly 
contain his blowing, he’s so relieved. 

First Biossom: A happy chance has 
befallen us. 

Seconp Biossom: Just as you said it 
might, Granny Windfall. 

THIRD Biossom: Of course, we mustn’t 
tell our secret. 

Winpy: Then you no longer mind my 
blowing you from the apple tree? 
Fourts Biossom: Oh, it doesn’t mat- 

ter what happens to us, Windy. 

Firra# Buiossom: It’s how we accept 
what happens that matters. 

GRANNY WINDFALL (Cups ear): Do I 
hear myself talking? 

Winpy: I’m in favor again. Whee-ee! 
(Capers. AppLE Biossoms (flutter 
about.) 

GRANNY WINDFALL: Gently, Windy. 
Don’t flutter the apple blossoms too 
far. 

Winpy: Then I’d better blow my 
happiness out somewhere else. Cling 
to Granny Windfall, apple blossoms. 
(They do) Whee-ee-ee! (Blows out 
right) 

First Bossom: We have an appoint- 
ment here tomorrow, all of us. 

Seconp Biossom: Granny Windfall, 
we wish we could tell you our secret. 

Txrrp Biossom: But you see, it’s the 
Bluebirds’ secret too. 

GRANNY WINDFALL: Share your pre- 
cious secret only with each other and 
the Bluebirds, little blossoms. Let 
Windy find it out for himself. 

FourtH Biossom: Has Windy ever 
found out your secret, Granny 
Windfall? 
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GRANNY WINDFALL: Never. But I 
shared it with him today when we 
took our stroll. He was so upset about 
blowing you from your branches. 

FirraH Biossom: Now Windy will tell 
everyone! You know how winds are. 

GRANNY WINDFALL: My secret might 
as well be told, little blossoms. I feel 
my age at last. For now that spring- 
time is here, my usefulness is over. 

Five Buiossoms: Your usefulness, 
Granny Windfall? 

First Biossom: We are going to be 
useful, beginning tomorrow. 

Seconp Buiossom: But we never sus- 
pected... 

GRANNY WINDFALL: That J could be of 
any use? That’s the heart of my 
secret. But secrets can’t last for- 
ever, any more than windfall apples. 

TxrRD Buiossom: Is your secret in the 
basket you carry, Granny? 

GRANNY WINDFALL: Part of it is, little 
blossom. You are getting warm. 

FourtH Biossom: Does your secret 
concern someone else, as ours con- 
cerns the Bluebirds? 

GRANNY WINDFALL: Warmer still. The 
most wonderful secrets concern 
others. 

FirrH Buiossom: Is yoursecret very won- 
derful, Granny Windfall? (Burrer- 
FLY TigER SwautLow-T ait alights.) 

GRANNY WINDFALL (Dreamily): Very 
wonderful indeed. Why, here is my 
secret! 

Five Biossoms: Butterfly Tiger Swal- 
low-Tail! 

BuTrerRFLY TiGER Swa.uiow-Talt.: 
Hello, apple blossoms. Didn’t I see 
you last as rosy pink buds on a 
branch? Is life as exciting as you 
imagined it? 
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Five Buiossoms: Oh yes, Butterfly 
Tiger Swallow-Tail. 

ButTTrerRFLY TIGER SWALLOW-T art (His 
arm about her): And dear Granny 
Windfall, what made you give our 
secret away? (WINDY blows in from 
right.) 

Winpy: Whoo-o0-00! (BUTTERFLY 
TigER SwALLOw-TaIL sways wings 
as AppLE Buiossoms flutter.) I’ve 
told no one but Tiger Swallow-Tail 
himself, Granny. 


GRANNY WINDFALL: But our secret is 
over, Windy. Now that it’s spring- 
time. 

ButrerFLy TIGER Swa.iow-Tal.: 
What has springtime to do with it? 


GRANNY WINDFALL: With blossoming 
trees and wayside flowers, you will 
no longer need me, Swally. But I’ve 
made a last batch of jelly for you. 
(Hands basket to ButrerFity TIGER 


SwALLow-Talt.) 

BuTTerRFLY ‘TIGER SWwAaLiow-TAal.: 
Thank you, Granny Windfall. And 
for feeding me ever since I broke 
from my chrysalis in winter. But 
think now of my... 

GRANNY WINDFALL: Your children 
will break from their chrysalids in 
the fullness of summer, Swally. They 
will not need me at all. 

ButrerFty TiceR Swa.iow-Tal.: 
But my grandchildren. Who will 
feed my grandchildren? They will 
break from their chrysalids in win- 
ter, just as I did. 

GRANNY WINDFALL: Your grand- 
children! Oh Swally, it makes me so 
happy to think I may live to serve 
them, I feel quite juicy again! 
(Whirls about) 


ButrerFLy TIGER SwALLow-T aI. 
(Whirls about with her): Ha, ha, 
Granny Windfall! Now you must 
keep your juice sweet for my grand- 
children. And I must be off to find 
myself a mate. Good luck, blown 
apple blossoms! 

FivE Buiossoms: Good luck to you, 
Butterfly Tiger Swallow-Tail. 

BuTrerRFLY TIGER Swa.iow-Talz: 
And Windy, keep our secret. (WINDY 
nods) Feed my _ grandchildren, 


Granny Windfall! (Springs into air 
out right) 


GRANNY WINDFALL: I am useful still! 
Windy, I owe my secret happiness to 
you. 

Frve Biossoms: And we owe our secret 
happiness to you, too, Windy. 

Winpy: Whoopee! (Whirls GRANNY 
WINDFALL among the APPLE BLos- 
sos, who join hands and flutter gaily 
about them. Feurx and Fes ici 
BLUEBIRD fly down at left to watch 
with cocked heads, and BUTTERFLY 
TiGER SwaLLow-T a alights to look 
on at right.) 


THE END 
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Part Four 


Repeat Performance 





Homework* 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Papa PEPPER 
Mrs. Peprer 
TimorHy PEPPER 
TruDY PEPPER 
HELEN PEPPER 
Muscies Murray 

SceNE: The living room of the Pepper 
home. 

Time: The present. 

Settina: The living room of the Pepper 
home. It has been transformed 
into a combination workshop and 
study. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. Pepper is seated at a 
table upstage working on an electric 
toaster which she ts trying to repair 
according to instructions from a 
manual. Papa Pepper, in his shirt 
sleeves, 1s working at a drafting board 
centre. Timorny is working with 
some Pre-flight tests. HELEN is seated 
at a card table piled high with tezt- 
books on chemistry. There is a pause 
after the curtain opens, as everyone 
works at his appointed task. By facial 
expression and pantomime, each mem- 
ber of the cast should show that the 
going is a bit difficult. From offstage 
comes the sound of scales being prac- 
ticed on a piano. The same exercise 
should be repeated several times with 
the same mistake being made at the 
same place each time. 


*Because of the popularity of this play it is reprinted 
here from the January, 1945, issue. 


Trmoruy (Flinging down his book in 
despair): For heaven’s sake, cut out 
that racket. Mother, can’t you make 
Trudy stop pounding on that piano? 

MorueEr (Without raising her eyes from 
the toaster): She’s only practicing her 
music lesson, dear. 

HELEN: Well, hasn’t she practiced long 
enough? She’s gone over that same 
exercise at least twenty-five times 
and is still making the same mistake. 
It’s getting on my nerves. 

Mr. Pepper: And on mine too. It’s 
bad enough I have to pay for her 
music lessons without having to 
listen to her practice. Why can’t she 
do that when I’m not home? 

Moruer: But I always depend on you, 
dear, to make her stick with her prac- 
ticing. I never did think Trudy was 
very musical, but just because you 
had a cousin who was a concert 
pianist you have always been de- 
termined to give her piano lessons. 
Personally, I think she’d do better at 
elocution. 

Timotay: Electrocution would be more 
suitable if you ask me. 

Moruer: You have no room to talk, 
Timothy, after what we’ve been 
through with your saxophone. 

TrworHy: But at least I can play it. 
Besides, she’s making it impossible 
for me to concentrate. I’ll have you 
know these Pre-flight courses are no 
cinch. 


Mr. Pepper: Tim’s right, Mother. If 
we’re all going to take these Home 
Study courses this winter, we’ll have 
to have peace and quiet in the eve- 
nings. Trudy must find another hour 
for her practice. 

Morue_r: Very well. I’ll call her. (Call- 
ing) Trudy, Trudy . . . you may stop 
now. 

Trupy (Offstage): But the hour isn’t 
up. I have fifteen minutes to go. 
HELEN: Can you beat it? Any other 
time she’d be dying to quit before 

the hour was up. 

Moruer: It’s all right, dear. Father 
says you may skip those last fifteen 
minutes. 

Trupy (With a final bang on the piano): 
Whoopee! That’s swell! (Runs into 
the room) Thanks a lot, Dad. Come 
on, Tim, let’s play some table tennis. 

TiwotHy: Nothing doing. I have to 
plug away at this engine material. 

Trupy: O.K. We’ll play later. Come 
on, Sis, let’s make some fudge. 

HELEN: Not tonight, Trudy. I have a 
long assignment in my chemistry 
course, and it’s going to keep me 
busy. 

Trupy: I never knew you were such a 
plugger. Well, Dad, it looks as if you 
and I were going to be partners. How 
about a game of rummy? Bet I can 
trim you. (Hangs over the back of his 
chair.) 

Mr. Pepper: Not tonight, Trudy. And 
don’t joggle me when I’m drawing. 
Trupy: Sorry. I guess this is no place 

for me. Mother, will you show me 


how to set the sleeve in that sweater 
I’m knitting? 

Moru_er: Some other time, dear. Not 
now. I’m too busy with this toaster. 





Trupy: What’s the matter with it? 
Moruer: Oh, it’s just an old one I 


found down in the cellar. It hasn’t 
worked for years. 

Trupy: But there’s nothing the matter 
with our good one. Why don’t you 
use that? 

Moruer: We do. I’m just experiment- 
ing with this for my assignment in 
Home Repairing. 

Trupy: Phew! This is the busiest 
family I ever saw. Do you care if I 
go to the movies? 

Moruer: You went to the movies last 
night, Trudy. You know I don’t like 
you to go on school nights. Why 
don’t you do your homework? 

Mr. Pepper: Yes, for mercy’s sake. 
Go get a book and settle yourself. 
It’s high time you were doing your 
lessons. 

Trupy: They’re all done. 

Tiwortuy (Incredulously): Ha! A likely 
story! 

Trupy (Indignant): They are so! I had 
three study periods in school today 
and I finished everything. 

Hewen: Three study periods! That’s 
the limit! We never had more than 
one a week when I was in Junior 
High School. 

Trupy: Oh, but that was years ago. 
Things are more modern now. Say, 
do you want to hear a good joke I 
heard today? 

Mr. Pepper: No, we don’t want to 
hear any jokes. Can’t you see we’re 
all working? Clear out of here or 
keep quiet so we can think. 

Trupy: But my goodness, I’m not 
doing anything because I don’t have 
anything to do. . . unless I play the 
radio. 
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HetEN: Heaven forbid! That’s all we 
need! ... 

MoruHeEr: Can’t you read a book? 

Trupy: Nope. I owe a fine at the li- 
brary, and I can’t get any more books 
till I pay it, and I can’t pay it till I 
get my allowance, and I won’t get 
my allowance till next week, so I 
can’t get any more books till then. 

Timotuy: Ye gods! Mother can’t you 
make her get out of here? I’ve read 
this paragraph three times and I still 
don’t know what it means. (Mutters 
to himself as he rereads a paragraph.) 

Mr. Pepper: Keep quiet. First thing 
I’ll be doing your problems instead of 
my own. Trudy, I’ll give you exactly 
three seconds to find yourself some- 
thing to do or go to bed. 

Morae_r: Oh, now, James, don’t be so 
impatient. Listen, Trudy, you can 
see we’re all busy tonight. Now bea 
good girl and go upstairs to your 
room. 

Trupy: But, Mother, it’s too cold up 
there. How about letting me go over 
to Louise Anderson’s? 

Moruer: The Andersons are having 
company tonight. I met Mrs. Ander- 
son at market today. She’s enter- 
taining her bridge club. 

Trupy: Then that’s out. (Phone rings) 
I hope that’s for me. 

Mr. Pepper: Well, if it is, make it 
snappy. Don’t hang on the wire the 
rest of the evening. 

Trupy (At phone): Hello . . . Yes, yes 
. . . this is Trudy Pepper. Who? 


(Pleased) Oh, it’s you, Muscles. (In 
a stage whisper) It’s Muscles Murray. 
(Into phone) Yeah . . . No, I’m not 
doing a thing. What? Well, just a 
minute... I’ll have to ask. (Putting 


hand over the mouthpiece of phone and 
speaking to her mother.) Mother, it’s 
Muscles Murray. He wants me to 
go to the movies with him. May I, 
Mother, please? 

HELEN: Forever more! Don’t tell me 
you’re beginning to have dates at 
your age! 

Trupy (Jo HELEN): Oh, be quiet. (To 
Mrs. Pepper) Please, Mother, can’t 
I go? 

Morue_r: Of course not. I just finished 
telling you I don’t like you to go to 
the movies on school nights. Besides 
I don’t know this Murray boy. 

Trupy: Oh, he’s nice. Honest, he’s 
swell. Please, Mother. We'll be 
home early. 

Mr. Pepper: You heard what your 
mother said. 

Trupy: But, Dad . . . Please! If I 
don’t go, he might never ask me 
again. 

Mr. Pepper: That would be a good 
thing. Now tell him you can’t go 
and hang up. (Jo himself) A man 
can’t have a minute’s peace in his 
own house. 

Trupy (Almost in tears): Hello... I’m 
awful sorry, Muscles, but I can’t go 
this evening. Yeah... Yeah... Me 
too... I’m devastated. Maybe some 
other time? What? What’s that? 
You want to come over? Well, wait 
a minute. I’ll have to ask again. 
(With hand over mouthpiece) Mother, 
now he wants to come over here. Is 
it all right? 

Mr. Pepper: It certainly is not all 
right. I don’t want any more people 
around this house tonight. Tell him 
no. He can’t come. 

Trupy: Oh, Dad, he’ll think we’re 


terrible. He doesn’t know very many 
people. He just moved here from 
Chicago. 

Mr. Pepper: Well, let him move back 
again. He can’t come over here to- 
night. 

Trupy: Oh, Mother, can’t you make 
Dad understand? I just can’t tell 
him you don’t want him. 

Mortuer: But, Trudy, you heard what 
your father said. Just tell him some 
other time. 

Trupy (Desperate): I can’t. I simply 
can’t. (Hangs up receiver.) I'll just 
hang up on him. There! Maybe he'll 
think we were cut off. (Begins to cry.) 
I don’t see why he couldn’t come 
over. He’s the nicest boy in our 
room. Nobody around this house 
even cares if I turn out to be an old 
maid. You’re all too busy improving 
your minds to care what becomes of 
me. 

Trwotuy: Good grief! Now she’s bawl- 
ing. You should have let her go to 
the movies. Then she’d have been 
out of the house. 

MoruHer: You keep out of this, 
Timothy. Trudy is too young to be 
running around with boys. 

Trupy: It was only one boy, and we 
wouldn’t be running around. We’d 
be right here at home. I didn’t care 
about the movies, but I don’t see 
why he couldn’t come over here. 
(Crying harder) Now he’ll never call 
me again... never! 

Moru_er: Now don’t cry about it, dear. 
You have plenty of time for boys to 
call you up. Oh my! This is a dis- 
tressing evening. Please, Trudy, 
control yourself. 

HEteEn: I was never allowed to go out 


with boys when I was her age. 
TrwotHy: Muscles! What a beautiful 
name! What is he? Champion prize 
fighter or something? 
Trupy: You keep quiet, Timothy 


Pepper. All you care about is air- 
planes, and you don’t know as much 
about them as you think you do. 
Muscles knows twice as much now 
as you'll ever know about engines. 

Trmotny: Pardon me! I thought his 
name was Muscles... not Brains. 

Trupy: Some people can have both, 
and then again, other people have 
neither. 

HEtEN: This is childish. Mother, can’t 
you do something with her? I'll 
never get anywhere with all this con- 
fusion. 

Trupy: I suppose you think everybody 
will keep perfectly quiet whenever 
you want to do something. 

He en: After this, I’ll study in my own 
room even if the furnace is broken. 

Trupy: You won’t have to. I’ll go up 
to my room where I won’t disturb 
you... even if I freeze. 

MorueEr: Maybe it would be a good 
idea to cool off your temper a bit. 
(Doorbell rings) Answer the door, 


dear. I do hope we’re not getting 
company. (Trupy starts towards 
door.) 


Trupy (At door): Well, for goodness’ 
sake! Where did you come from? 
Muscies (Offstage): Hy’a, Trudy! 

Something must be wrong with that 
telephone of ours. I came over to 
find out if it’s O.K. for me to spend 
the evening. We were cut off before 
you ever had a chance to tell me. 
Trupy (Flustered): Well, my goodness! 
Oh dear! Well . . . I certainly wasn’t 
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expecting you. I... You... I guess 

you’d better go home. 

Muscuizs: What’s the matter? Isn’t it 
all right? Of course, if you have com- 
pany, I’ll shove off. 

Trupy: Oh, we don’t exactly have com- 
pany, but... 

Mr. Pepper: Tell whoever that is to 
come in or get out; and get that door 
shut. You’re wasting the heat. 

Muscues (Entering): Gee, that’s good 
news, Mr. Pepper. I’m sure glad to 
come inside. It’s cold over to our 
house too. Every time my folks go 
out for the evening they turn the oil 
burner down so low that I practically 
get chilblains. I guess you never met 
me, did you? I’m Muscles Murray, 
your new neighbor. I guess you’re 
Trudy’s Dad. 

Mr. Pepper: That’s who I am, all 
right, and I suppose you’re the young 
man who called on the phone a few 
moments ago. 

Muscies (Laughing): Yeah, wasn’t 
that the limit? Central cut us off be- 
fore Trudy got a chance to give me 
the go signal . . . or I guess I should 
say the come-ahead signal. But, 
thinks I, I’ll just hop over there and 
find out for myself, if it’s not O.K., 
if they have company or something, 
I’ll just hop back again. I sure am 
glad it’s all right. 

Mrs. Pepper (Looking doubtfully at 
Mr. Pepper): Well, I guess it’s all 
right, now that you’re here... but .. 

Muscies: Thanks, Mrs. Pepper. 


Thanks a lot. You are Mrs. Pepper, 
aren’t you? 

Trupy: Sure, sure, she’s Mrs. Pepper. 
And this is my brother, Timothy, 
and this my sister, Helen. 


Muscies (In response to nods from Tim 
and HEuEN): Glad to know you! By 
golly, this looks like a study hall, 
doesn’t it, Trudy? I should have 
brought my homework ... only... 

Trworay (With sarcasm): Only it’s all 
done .. . like Trudy’s. 

Mousctss: Right. With all those study 
periods, we kids get a break for once. 

HELEN (Grimly): What a break! 

Muscuss: I'll say! It’s swell. Nothing 
to do in the evenings but visit the 
neighbors. It’s a great life. 

Mrs. Peprer: I’m sorry we don’t seem 
more hospitable, Muscles, but we’re 
each taking a home study course this 
winter and we’re taking our work 
pretty seriously, so we have to have 
things quiet for our study hour. 

Musctizs: Sure. I understand that. 
What are you studying, Mrs. Pep- 
per? You seem to be having an awful 
struggle with that toaster. 

Mrs. Pepper: Yes, I’m afraid I don’t 
have a mechanical mind. I’m taking 
a course in Household Repairs and 
this toaster is my assignment. I 
think I could do better with a wire 
hairpin and the touch system than 
following the instructions in this 
manual. 

Musctigs: Maybe I could help you. 

Trupy: Muscles is awfully smart in 
shopwork and things like that. 

Mrs. Pepper: Well... you see... here 
is the diagram in the manual... 
But I don’t know if this wire here 
. .. gets twisted around this thing- 
amabob or whether it should tie up 
with this long dangly thing on the 
other end. 

Muscies: Well, I tell you, Mrs. Pep- 
per, I think you have your wires 





crossed somewhere . . . but let’s have 
a look at it. Oh this is going to be 
easy. If you tighten this connection 
here .. . like this . . . and scrape off 
the end of this wire, I believe every- 
thing will be O.K. There... that 
looks better. I believe you’ll have a 
first-rate toaster here in no time. 

Mrs. Pepper: For mercy’s sake, is 
that all it needed? 

Musc.es: Just a simple twist of the 
wrist apparently. 

Mrs. Pepper: And do you really think 
it will work now? 

Musctes: You'll have toast before 
you can say “zippety-doo-dah.”’ 
Let’s go plug it in and give it a try. 

Mrs. Pepper (Rising): I can hardly 
wait to see if it works. Come along, 
Trudy. We'll try it out. (Trupy, 
Mrs. PEPPER and MUSCLEs exit.) 

TrmotHy: Good night, Dad! Can’t 


you get rid of that drip? He’ll drive 
us crazy. The nerve of him coming 
here to see if he could come over. 
Mr. Pepper: The minute he sets foot 
in this room again, I’m going to send 


him home. For the past hour I’ve 
been trying to get some sense out of 
this diagram and I can’t figure it out 
at all. 

Tmornuy (Sarcastically): No doubt, 
Muscles, the Mental Giant, could 
clear it up for you in nothing flat. 
Trudy seems to think he’s Superman. 

HELEN: Maybe he was a chemist when 
he was a baby. I might ask him to 
help me with this. 

Timotuy: Just for fun, I’ll ask him a 
question or two about airplane en- 
gines when he comes back. 

Mr. Pepper: Make it snappy because 
he won’t be here long. 
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Trupy (As they re-enter): You sure 
fixed that toaster in a hurry. 

Mrs. Pepper: You certainly did. Now 
come along, Muscles, and explain 
just exactly what you did, so I can 
write up the experiment. 

Muscuss: Oh, it was as easy as ABC, 
It was just a matter of ... 

Timotuy (Interrupting): They tell me 
you're quite the boy with airplanes, 
Muscles. Know anything about 
engines? 

Muscues: Oh, not very much. Are 
you taking a Pre-Flight course? 

Trmotuy: Yeah. And I’m boning up 
on engines right now. 

Muscuies: That ought to be interest- 
ing. I used to be keen on engines. 
What type are you studying? Radial 
engines? 

Timoruy (Blankly): Radial? 

Musctgs: Yes... the kind in which the 
cylinders are equally spaced around 
a single crank of a crankshaft. 

Trmotuy (Showing surprise): No... 
er...no... the question that I’m 
working on right now wants to know 
the advantages of the V or inverted 
type of engine. 

Musc.ies (Leaning over his shoulder to 
look at his book): Well . . . let me see. 
Of course one advantage of the V- 
type is that it improves the visibility 
for the pilot. And then, of course, 
the V-type gives better streamlining 
and at the same time lowers the 
centre of gravity. Then you might 
also mention that it increases pro- 
peller clearance over the ground. 
That’s about all I can think of off- 
hand but that should cover the 
advantages. 

Timotny (Jn admiration): Yeah! Gosh, 
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it sure ought to cover everything. 
Say, while you’re here, you might 
take a look at that first question. I 
wasn’t quite sure of that one. 

Muscuss (Reading): ‘In a four-stroke 
cycle engine, how many strokes 
really produce power?” Oh, no. 
This is wrong. You see the answer 
would be only one out of four, be- 
cause the power stroke is produced 
by the ignition and expansion of the 
gas within the cylinder. 

TrmotHy: That’s right. Well, thanks, 
Muscles. Thanks a lot. 

Muscies: Maybe I could help you 
with some of those other questions. 
Airplanes are one of my hobbies. 

Timoruy: You sure do seem to under- 
stand them. 

Trupy: I told you he knew all about 
engines. 

HELEN: So you did. But you didn’t 
tell us if he knows anything about 
chemistry. 

Trupy: That’s what Helen’s taking up. 
I think she’s crazy. And besides, 
chemicals have such awful smells. 
I'd rather study tap dancing. 

Muscuss: I’m a little rusty on chem- 
istry, Miss Pepper, but I’ll help you 
all I can. 

HELEN: I’m not very advanced. We’re 
just working on the molecular theory 
and I get atoms and molecules all 
mixed up. 

Muscugs: I think I can help you with 
that. You see, an atom is the small- 
est particle which enters into a 
chemical equation. When two or 
more atoms unite chemically, they 
form a molecule. We’ll say one atom 
of carbon unites with 2 atoms of 
oxygen and forms one molecule of 
what, Miss Pepper? 
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HELEN: Umm! I guess that would be 
one molecule of carbon dioxide. 

Moscuss: That’s right. And the equa- 
tion for that would be 

C+0,=CO, 

HELEN: I see. Thanks a lot. 

Trupy: My goodness, Muscles! You’re 
turning out to be a big help to my 
family. Maybe you could even help 
Dad. 

Mr. Pepper: I hardly think so. Elec- 
tronics is college stuff. 

Muscues: Electronics, eh? Yes, I 
guess you’re right. I wouldn’t be 
much help in that department. Just 
what are you working on, Mr. 
Pepper? A diagram? 

Mr. Pepper: Yes. I’m showing the 
potential distribution in a two 
electrode tube in a vacuum. 

Musc.ies: Ummmm. Pretty difficult, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Pepper: It’s not easy. 

Muscues: Mind if I give it a try? 

Mr. Pepper: Think you could? 

Muscuss: I don’t know. I’m a little 
rusty on this sort of thing. But I’ll 
see what I can do. (Sits at table.) 
Now let me see. . . (Draws for a few 
moments in silence.) 

Mr. Pepper (Looking over his shoulder): 
By Jiminy! I believe you’ve got it! 

Mrs. Peprer: How marvelous, Mus- 
cles! 

Trmorny: Some kid, I’d say! 

Heten: We should get you to be our 
instructor, Muscles. 

Mr. Pepper: Yes, sir... my boy... 
that does the trick. 

Musc ses: Yes, I think you’ll find that 
O.K. Now you'll want to jot down 
the explanation for your notes. 

Mr. Pepper: This is great. Here I’ve 
been struggling with that blasted 





thing all evening. Let me have 
another look at it. 

Muscues: Shall I go over the explana- 
tion step by step? 

Mr. Pepper: O.K. Shoot. (Writes as 
Musc es dictates.) 

Muscues: Well, first you draw a two 
electrode tube having electrode F 
and B with a difference of a potential 
100 volts between them. Obviously, 
the potential at F is zero or around 
potential, and as the point of view 
moves from F to B, the potential 
must rise from zero to one hundred 
volts. Got that straight? 

Mr. Pepper: Yep. Go ahead. 

Muscies: Well, then, the manner of 
the rise of the potential from F to B 
is shown by curves. If F and B con- 
sist of cold parallel plates, the change 
of potential along a line near the 
centre of the plates will be uniform 


and we’ve represented that by a 


straight line. If F is a small round 
wire (cold) and B is a hollow con- 
centric cylinder surrounding F, the 
potential gradient near the wire will 
be high, owing to a strong electro- 
static field, and then fall off as B is 
approached. Such a case may be 
represented, as we did here, by a 
curve. 

Mr. Pepper: Well, that puts it all in 
fine shape. Thanks a million, my 
boy. 

Muscues: You’re certainly welcome. 
That was fun. I haven’t had a prob- 
lem like that in a long time. 

TimotHy: Holy smokes! How old are 
you? 

Muscues: Fourteen my next birthday. 
Why? 

Trworuy: Well, I must say, I never 
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met anybody like you. How in the 
world do you know all this stuff? 

HeEien: Trudy didn’t tell us you were 
a child prodigy. 

Muscugs: If she had, I’d have cut her 
up in little pieces. I’m not a child 
prodigy. 

Mr. Pepper: Well, you must be some- 
thing special to work out my diagram 
and help Tim with his engines. 

Heven: And straighten me out with 
my chemistry. 

Mrs. Pepper: To say nothing of my 
toaster. 

Musc ues: Aw, heck! I didn’t want to 
tell anybody, but you folks have 
been so nice about letting me come 
over tonight. You see, I was... 
well . . . my real name is Myron 
Murray. Maybe you’ve heard of me 
or something. 

Tim: Not Myron Murray the Boy 
Wizard! Not the kid who won the 
National Radio Prizes on the Science 
Quiz Programs! 

Muscues: I’m afraid that’s me. 

Tim: Well, what do you know! 

Mr. Pepper: Small wonder you know 
your way around in the electronics 
field! 

Heten: Trudy, why didn’t you tell us 
he was a celebrity? 

Muscugs: I’m no celebrity in Trudy’s 
eyes. She corrects my spelling 
papers at school and sees me as | 
really am. 

Mrs. Pepper: I was about to ask you 
why you were attending Junior High 
School. 

Muscues: Well, you see . . . science just 
comes easy to me . . . but gosh! 
What a struggle I do have with spell- 
ing and English! And I’m not any 
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too strong on history either. It keeps 
me stepping to make the grade in 
some of those subjects as Trudy can 
tell you. 

HELEN: Well you sure helped me make 
the grade with my assignment. Now 
I’ll have time to go down to the 
library for a while. (Packing up her 
books.) 

Muscues: Glad I could help you. 

HELEN: Maybe tomorrow night you’d 
help me work out my next set of 
questions. 

Musctgs: I sure will. 

HeEwEN: So long, everybody. I’ll not be 
out late, Mother. 

Moruer: Oh, we'll be up when you 
come home. (HELEN ezits.) 

Trupy: Well, Muscles, how about a 
game of table tennis? 

Muscuss: All right, but you play with 
me at your own risk. 

Trmortuy: Not so fast, Trudy. I’d like 
to show Muscles that motor down in 
the cellar. I’ve been tinkering around 
with it for six months, and it’s not 
right yet. How about taking a look 
at it, Muscles? 

Muscies (With a smile and a shrug of 
his shoulders at Trupy): Sure... I'll 
look it over. 

Mr. Pepper: I'll go along. I’d like to 
ask Muscles a few questions about 
the Kenetron tube and the Klystron 
tube. 

Muscuszs: Well, they are both pretty 
important. The Kenetron is a tube 
used in the Precipitron. That’s a 
new device designed to wash and 
cleanse the air of dust, smoke, and 
germs. The Klystron Tube is the 





one used in Radar. (As they exit) 

Tim: Radar. . . . That’s the old super- 
sleuth all right. 

Mr. Pepper (As they leave stage): Then 
it must be the Ignitron tube that 
changes A.C. into D.C., isn’t it, 
Muscles? 

Muscues: Yes. . . . They’re used in the 
new resistance welding of aluminum. 
(Trupy and her mother are left alone.) 

Trupy: Well, how do you like that? 
Off he goes with Dad and Tim, leav- 
ing me high and dry! Of all the 
nerve! 

MorHerR (Smiling): Well aren’t you 
pleased Muscles was such a success 
with the family? 

Trupy: I didn’t want him to be this 
much of a success. My goodness, I 
want him to pay some attention to 
me. I’m going down in that cellar 
and drag him back! After all, he 
came to see me! 

Moruer: Oh, no, Trudy. That would 
be a fatal mistake. I can see you 
need to take a home study course in 
how to influence your boy friends. 

Trupy: You mean I shouldn’t go after 
him. 

Moruer: Certainly not. They’ll be 
coming back after a while . . . and in 
the meantime you and I can stir up 
a batch of Peanut Delights. .. . 
Never forget, my child, that no mat- 
ter how scientific he might be . . . the 
road to a man’s heart is still . . . 

Trupy: Sure, sure, I know . . . is still 
through his stomach. Well, come 
on, Mother, you lead the way ... 
T’ll follow. 

THE END 


For the Director 


Part Five 





Production Notes 


Watcu Out ror Aunt Hattie 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. 
wears a smock and beret in Scene 1. 

Properties: Painting equipment (brushes, 
paints, etc.), plate of sandwiches, glass of 
milk, puppy with leash, letter. 

Setting: An attic. Upstage right is a large 
window. Near the window is an easel with 
a colorful painting on it. Downstage right is 
a door, and near the door a buxom old- 
fashioned dress frame. Upstage left is an 
old screen. Old trucks, piles of magazines, 
broken furniture, boxes, etc., are placed 
around stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Society PaGE 

Characters: 2 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Pencils, pads, paper, pictures, 
purses for the mother, Violet, and Sally, 
glue, camera, tripod, photographic equip- 
ment, galley sheets, book, wrapped parcels 
(some of them containing bottles), news- 
papers, hat for Clifton, hat and gloves for 
Violet. 

Setting: A newspaper office. It is pleasantly 
untidy. Two large desks are placed 
diagonally at center, with a number of 
leather-covered chairs near them. The 
desks are equipped with telephones, type- 
writers, wire baskets with papers, glue pots, 
geetemapte, and other typical aisiline. 

here are several wastebaskets in need of 
emptying. Upstage right of center is a 
large window, draped with brightly figured 
material and revealing a backdrop of a city 
skyline. Upstage right is a door to the main 
office, up left is a door leading to the 
hotography department, and downstage 
eft another door leading to a tiny private 
office. Upstage left, near the corner, is a 
water cooler. 


Lighting: No special] effects. 


Penny 





Saint Patrick Saves THE Day 

Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Murphy 
wears a white shirt with red stains. 

Properties: Book, a large sturdy box with 
handles so it can be carried, and a lid which 
can be fastened, handkerchief. 

Setting: A comfortable living room. A sofa is 
at center, and two chairs on either side of it. 
There is a door in the middle of the right 
wall, and two windows in the upstage wal! 
at right and left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Fasre’s Lirrte Worip 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The Fabres wear simple working 
clothes; Marie changes to a print dress. 
Mill wears a plain dark suit. 

Properties: Envelope containing check, bag 
containing five chops, six licorice sticks, 
platter, covered dish of greens, coins, 
violets. 

Setting: The kitchen of Fabre’s cottage. At 
left is a large stone fireplace. A cauldron 
hangs over the fire. Above the fireplace is a 
shelf containing cooking implements, in- 
cluding a frying pan, a covered dish, a plat- 
ter and a tea canister. Upstage center is a 


Jounny Dip Try 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress, except for Julia and 
Winnie, who wear colonial costumes. 

Properties: Box of stamps for Grandma, 
cookie, handful of stamps for Johnny, 
papers, stamp album, large album, pewter 
coffee pot. 

Setting: The living room of the Stevenson 
home. Downstage right is a rocker near & 


large wooden table. The table is set with 
dishes, spoons, forks, etc. Six or more 
chairs or stools should be placed around 
room. There are exits at right and left, the 
one at right leading to the yard, the one at 
left to the other rooms. The upstage wall 
shows a large window overlooking fields. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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low table. A large chair is downstage left 
with a table upstage from it. Upstage cen- 
ter is a bookcase or table low enough so 
that anyone in the cast can reach the pewter 
coffee pot that stands on the top. Other 
chairs, lamps, etc., complete the furnish- 
ings. Entrances are at right and left. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Bricut STREAM 





Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Pocahontas and her attendants 
wear Indian costumes. Pocahontas may 
wear a white leather dress with fringe, 
strings of red and blue beads, and a white 
feather in her hair. The other children are 
dressed in costumes of the period. 

Properties: Two dolls, sewing, large Indian 
basket. 

Setting: The only furnishings necessary are a 
bench and a stool. A backdrop may repre- 
sent the stockade wall, with an opening to 
represent the gate. There are entrances at 
left and right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue KING IN THE KITCHEN 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The King, Princess and Duke are 
dressed as royalty, the Guard wears a 
soldier’s uniform, the Cook and Maids wear 
huge aprons, and the Peasant a simple but 
colorful peasant costume. 

Properties: Pots, pans, knife, potatoes, spoon, 
bowl, dish towel, bottle, salt shaker, tea- 
spoon. 

setting: The palace kitchen. A large table 
loaded with pots and pans is upstage center. 
Several stools are placed around stage. 
Other furnishings, such as a stove, cup- 
boards, etc., may be added. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue SevEN Litre SEEDs 


Characters: 3 male, 7 female. (If desired, all 
characters may be female.) 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Seeds wear brightly-colored 
flower costumes under their brown paper 
‘‘pods.” The Sun is dressed in yellow, the 
Wind is gray and blue. The Rain has paper 
streamers attached to his costume. 

Properties: Ray-stick for the Sun, made of a 
covered flashlight. 

Setting: At right is the Seeds’ home. Seven 
cots are lined up. (Blankets and pillows on 
the floor may be used instead.) A card- 
— partition is set up to indicate the 

oor. 


Lighting: No special effects. 











Just Published! 


Little Plays 


for 


Little Players 


edited by 
SYLVIA E, KAMERMAN 


Fifty entertaining royalty-free plays 
for primary grades, covering a wide 
variety of subjects. 


Plays are divided into three parts: 


Holidays, including plays for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Easter, Columbus 
Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Mother’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, 
Book Week. 


General plays on important subjects 
for young people such as kindness to 
animals, first-aid, health, courtesy, 
safety, etc. 


Legends, a fairy tales, and 
fantasies, including old favorites such as 
Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, 
and Snow White, in addition to new 
subjects to interest young children. 


Easy-to-produce with simple settings. 


Performance records of these plays in 
schools throughout the country have 
proved their popularity. Church, scout, 
club, and other youth directors will 
find this book an invaluable source of 
dramatic material. 


Primary 335 pages; $2.75 
At your bookstore or postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC, 
Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 























PLAYBOOKS 
Do You Know That... 
w—>If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
lays published in PLAYS for use 
o members of the cast. 
m—>By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 
>We can supply you with copies of 
lays from both current and past 
ues. 


Each playbook costs only 20 cents. 
To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities. 


When ordering, please give name under which 
subscription ts listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 























Huchlelerry 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creative Arts 
June 29 — August 24 
WRITING @ PAINTING @© HANDCRAFTS 
Work with noted teachers oron your own. Rustic cab- 
ins on the slope of Huckleberry Mountain, in laurel and 
pine,at 2,500 feet. For booklet Y and information write: 


Hendersonville, N. C. 











Evelyn G. Haynes, Dir. 
you are not now a regular 
annual subscriber to Plays 
The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Please enter my subscription for 
years to PLAYS, published monthly October 
through May. 
OI enclose $ 0) Send bill 
(One year $4.00 — Two years, $7.00) 


Name.... 


Address 
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Tue NAMING OF THE FLOWERS 

Characters: 12 male; 10 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Queen Flora wears a long robe and 
a silver crown. The flowers wear appro- 
priate cloth or paper costumes. 

Properties: Wand for Queen Flora, cardboard 
moon. 

Setting: Upstage center is a throne with soft 
ome tg At left of the throne is a sign: To 
Earth. There should be a backdrop of 
clouds and sky. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Roartne Marci Lion 

Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes 

Costumes: The lion should have a brown mane 
and a long tail. The elves also wear brown, 
and Mary Muffet wears a flowered print. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: A garden scene. No particular furn- 
ishings are required. A backdrop showing 
some bushes and trees may be used. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Sprine Secrets 

Characters: 3 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Blossoms wear™ pale ¥pink, 
Windy, sky blue. Granny Windfall has on 
a tattered dark red shawl over a tan dress. 
Felix Bluebird wears bright blue, Felicia 
Bluebird, gray blue; both have cardboard 
wings to match. Butterfly Tiger Swallow- 
Tail is in yellow and black. His cardboard 
wings are yellow with tiger-like black mark- 
ings, the two lower ones have blue and red 
border designs and long black swallow tails. 

Properties: Basket with jars of jelly. 

Setting: There may be a backdrop of blue sky 
with some apple trees in blossom painted 
on it. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


HoMEWORK 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Electric toaster, books, telephone. 

Setting: An average American living room, 
somewhat transformed into a workshop. 
Upstage is a small table and chair. A draft- 
ing board stands in the center of the stage. 
A cardtable piled high with books is placed 
downstage right. 

Lighting: None required. 
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PLAYS 


for Special Occasions in March and April 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for celebration of the following 
events: 


Red Cross Fund Campaign 


Miss BarToN is NEEDED (Junior and Senior High). March, 1951 

Tue Boy Wuo Troucur He Knew (Intermediates). September, 1941 

Tue Worm Turns (Intermediates, Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 
O_p Man River (Intermediates). March, 1947 


St. Patrick’s Day 


Tue Last Laucu (Junior High). March, 1950 

For THE GLory oF Sr. Paraick (Junior and Senior High). March, 1945 
Sr. Parrick’s Eve (Junior and Senior High). March, 1945 

Tue WisHING WELL (Intermediates). March, 1944 

Tue THREE WisHeEs (Intermediates). March, 1944 


Easter and Spring 


Serine Daze (Junior and Senior High). March, 1951 

Sprina Fever (Junior High). March, 1950 

Tue Case or THE Easter Bonnet (Junior and Senior High). April, 1948 
HEARTS AND FLowers (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 
Tomorrow Is Easter (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 
First Day or Aprit (Intermediates). April, 1949 

Apri. Foo. (Intermediates). April, 1949 

Easter Lity (Intermediates). April, 1948 

Notruine TO Wear (Junior and Senior High). March, 1946 
Mortuer Eartu’s New Dress (Intermediates). March, 1946 
SPRING TO THE Rescue (Primary). March, 1951 

THe UncoLorep Easter Eaas (Primary). March, 1951 
Serine Nercusors (Primary). April, 1951 

Tue Lazy Lirrie Rarnprop (Primary Grades). March, 1950 
Miss Rostn’s Scuoor (Primary Grades). March, 1950 
Bunny Picnic (Primary Grades). April, 1949 

Tue Missine Easter Kaas (Primary Grades). April, 1949 
THe BUNNYLAND BriGAbE (Primary Grades). April, 1949 
Tue First FLtowers (Primary Grades). March, 1944 

PINKIE AND THE Rosins (Primary Grades). March, 1944 
Tue Maaic Eaa (Intermediates). March, 1945 

Easter Eao Rouiine (Primary Grades). March, 1946 
Easter Eacerry (Primary Grades). March, 1947 

AuiceE Meets THE Easter Bunny (Primary Grades). March, 1947 
Sprine Is Comrna (Primary Grades). March, 1947 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single 
copies of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 20c each, postpaid. To eliminate book- 
keeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. When 
ordering, please give name under which subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Royalty-Free Play 


Just Published! 





LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE 
PLAYERS 


edited by SYLVIA E. KAMERMAN 


primary grades, covering a wide variety 


s for 


Young People 
New Publications 
PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 


| by GRAHAM DuBOIS 
| Twenty-four historical dramas for cele- 


brating holidays throughout the year. 


| These vivid interpretations recreate the 
| spirit of some of the most dramatic 
Fifty entertaining royalty-free plays for | 


of subjects: Holidays, such as Columbus | 


Day, Halloween, 
mas, Lincoln’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, 
Washington's Birthday, Easter, Mother’s 


hanksgiving, Christ- | 


Day; General plays on important sub- | 
jects for young people, such as kindness 


to animals, first-aid, health, courtesy, 
safety, Book Week, etc.; Fables and Fairy 
Tales, such as Cinderella, 
Riding Hood, and Snow White. 
to-produce, with simple settings. Primary. 

338 pages; $2.75 


Little Red | 
Easy- | 


| 


Previously published 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG 


PEOPLE} 

by WALTER HACKETT 

Fifteen great stories adapted for royalty- 
free performance. Among the stories 
dramatized: The Great Stone Face, a 
Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, Little Women, and The Necklace. 
Most of the plays have been production- 
tested in classroom and assembly pro- 
grams, over radio stations and school loud 
speaker systems. Junior High and High 
School. 277 pages; $2.75 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN; 
edited by A. S. BURACK 
A giant 


moments in American history. Junior 
High and High School. 371 pages; $3.50 


MODERN COMEDIES FOR 


YOUNG PLAYERS} 
by MILDRED HARK 
McQUEEN 
Twenty-three non-royalty, one-act com- 
edies of family life. A variety of situa- 
tions, holidays, and special occasions are 
dramatized. Ease of production makes 
these plays ideal for amateur perform- 
ance. Junior High and High School. 

373 pages; $3.50 


and NOEL 


and still in demand 


| CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR 
| YOUNG ACTORS} 


} 
i 
| 


} 
| 





edited by A. S. BURACK 
Twenty-six royalty-free one-act plays, a 
balanced assortment of traditional and 
modern plays for celebrating Christmas. 
Features two versions of Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol. Simple settings and flexible 
casts. Primary through Junior High. 

264 pages; $2.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG 


PEOPLE* 
by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


| Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays 


collection of easy-to-produce, | 


one-act plays on a wide variety of sub- | 
jects: holidays, patriotism, legends, fairy | 
tales, history, comedy and special occasion | 


pieces. Primary and Intermediate. 


886 ; $4.75 | 
pages; 94-79 |b ays+ 


ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS*+ 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 
Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 
holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 
characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 
able for adult groups as well as young 
people. Junior High and High School. 
432 pages; $3.50 





dramatizing careers for young people. 
Entertaining dramas with true-to-life 
characters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior High and High 
School. 342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL 


by. MILDRED HARK and NOEL 


McQUEEN 

Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 

portant holidays, both modern and tradi- 

tional interpretations. Accurate historical 

backgrounds, simple ageing convincing 

characters. Intermediate and Junior High. 
397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
+ Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, UNC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














